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CARL ALMENDINGER’S OFFICE: 


OR, THE MYSTERIES OF CHICAGO. 


OHAPTER FIFTH. 


As soon as the excitement incident to a first arrival had died away, the en- 
grossing question with all was, ‘Who are our preachers? Who is to be our 
Whitefield, our Summerfield, our Maffit? Is there an Edward Irving among 
us, who can lay about him like one inspired? Is there a Robert Hall, who can 
rain down Gospel truths like a shower of pearls?’ For the next day was 
Sabbath, and it was of course expected that on that morning, some ‘lion’— a 
true representative man, some one whose name had passed into a household 
word — would be put forward to address the assembled thousands. 

Judge of the surprise of the people when a young man, certainly not more 
than twenty-five years of age, stood up in the place of honor, which they had 
mentally assigned to some one of the presiding elders present, and there, in the 
presence of the various dignitaries of the Church and the assembled multitudes, 
proceeded to read his text with an air of perfect self-possession. Had he been 
a pale young man, with austere countenance, rounded shoulders and shrunken 
chest, they might have slily nodded their heads and said: ‘A singed cat.’ Had 
there been any affectation about him in appearance, manner or dress, they 
might have voted him a man of genius, for partial genius still affects eccentricity 
as it did in the days of Horace, when it wore long beards, forgot to pare its 
nails, and shunned the baths. But the face of the young divine beamed with 
good-humor ; a healthful color was diffused over it, and he looked like one who 
had always lived on the fat of the land. Some of the people called him Mr. 
Daguerrian, others Mr. Angry, and others still Mr. Menagerie. 

Let us take our place and listen ! 

The first thing that impresses you is his full, rotund voice and the easy 
flow of his language — such beautiful language it is, too, sufficiently so to pass 
into a classic volume and be embalmed in our mother tongue, ° 
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His subject is the resurrection from the dead, and as he portrays the joys 
of the newly-risen righteous, he seems to rise in stature; he expands with his 
expanding subject ; he tells his brethren they will be holy even as Gop is holy. 
There will be no sullen Ajax stalking along the asphodel meadows of delight, 
brooding over earthly wrongs, with his face unrelaxed by joyful recognitions. 
No, no, all embittered earthly recollections will have disappeared with the im- 
purity of the earthly body, and the reiinion of friends will be infinitely happier 
by reason of the glorified bodies, in which they will shine on forever. 

At the close of the sermon there was an evident stir among the people ; the 
front seats near the ministers’ stand were vacated for mourners, and as soon as 
the invitation was given, some thirty or forty of both sexes were kneeling 
there and earnestly interceding with Gop for the pardon of their sins. 

Two young ladies, fashionably dressed and apparently of the first respecta- 
bility, were seen walking up the central aisle; one of them sobbing, with her 
face buried in her hands, the other exhorting and endeavoring to comfort her. 
The former threw herself down at one of the mourners’ benches, and the other 
meanwhile remained beside her, manifesting a sisterly feeling for her spiritual 
welfare. The Rev. Mr. Danguerry observing the two young ladies, came down 
from the stand, and sought to comfort her who was mourning. 

The colored people who were in the rear were even more agitated by the 
sermon than were the whites, and during the discourse would often shout out, 
‘Amen!’ ‘Glory to Gop!’ An observing spectator may perhaps have re- 
marked that just as the two ladies were going up the aisle a negro woman, who, 
by-the-by, was none other than Easter, appeared to be deeply affected, and 
simultaneously knelt at the benches reserved for the colored mourners. 

By-and-by the shout of victory came from the lips of the whilom mourning 
young lady. ‘What a seraphic face!’ every one is ready to say. Friends 
gather around her and congratulate her. Mr. Danguerry shakes her cordially 
by the hand, and calls her Genevieve. 

As soon as Genevieve had professed religion, ‘ Tite’ hobbled over on his 
crutches to Easter, who was still at the mourners’ bench, and conveyed to her 
the joyful tidings. Easter was electrified by the news; she wrestled all the 
more earnestly, while the negroes formed a circle around her and sang inimit- 
ably with their rich guttural voices, their heads oscillating synchronously the 
while they sang. . 

By-and-by the Spirit of Adoption witnessed with the spirit of Easter that 
she was accepted, and the auspicious moment was signalized on her part by a 
shout of triumph. She said she wished to see Miss Genevieve, and shake 
hands with Massa Angry; and had she not been restrained bodily, she would 
have rushed through the entire congregation of whites and the whole body of 
the clergy, till she had found the object of her search, and proclaimed her hap- 
piness as it were from the house-top. 

Had Cathele been there, he would have noticed that the rings were missing 
from her fingers, and there would have been no occasion for his usual homily 
on wasting ‘the bounty.’ The meeting was adjourned for dinner, and imme- 
diately Easter hurried to the Mather tent, and spoke in this wise : ‘ Lorp bress 
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you, Massa Angry, for dat ar good sarmint; bress Gop for it all. It does dis 
poor nigger’s heart good. I want to axe your pardon, Massa Angry, for jest 
one ding. I wouldn’t do dis, Massa Angry, if I had n’t have got religion, for I 
have a proud an ’bellious heart. I ’cused you of looking at Miss Jenkins’s 
darter of a Sunday, wen you used to preach at Baltimore. It was nuffin’ but 
old Sattan dat put sich bad thoughts into my head. But, Massa Angry, you 
have now drove him clean out of me. Yonder is Miss Genevieve. O Miss 
Genevieve ! wat a happy day for me and you. Oh! how I do lub you an’ 
Massa Angry. Massa Angry an’ the Lorp togeder has converted us bof, an’ 
old Sattan is nowhere. Bress Gop, bress Gop for it all!’ 

As day after day wore away on the island, the only perceptible difference in 
Genevieve was a more quiet and subdued air, but her cheerfulness was as cha- 
racteristic as ever. The Christian graces had only served to heighten her 
earthly charms and perfect the fascination which she generally inspired. 

Toward the last days of the camp-meeting, a most terrific storm, such as 
had never been seen in that region within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, 
visited the island. Tents were prostrated in every direction. People ran 
hither and thither in wild confusion, some seeking trees, others running from 
them as they came toppling down over their heads. Some sought the water, 
but ran back again, glad to escape the maddened waves as they broke upon the 
beach. Many who had never been known to pray before, prayed earnestly and 
long on that ever memorable night. Genevieve was calm, womanly and 
Christian-like ; and by her side sat Mr. Danguerry, anticipating her every want, 
and wholly devoted to her welfare. This event brought the encampment to an 
abrupt close, and soon afterward our little party were again at their home in 
‘the Monumental City.’ 

The Rev. Mr. Danguerry is not a man to be resisted by every woman ; his 
fine person, his social qualities, his ripening honors and great popularity invest 
him with a kind of fascination. 

Let us hope that Genevieve will not think that she is forgotten by Robert 
Ferrara. Let a sweet-scented missive occasionally inform her that she is as 
dear to him as in the days of yore. But if this advice is not heeded, we cannot 
vouch for what may happen, for Genevieve is only a woman, whose affections 
must attach their tendrils to some object, and there is already an oak, a young, 
thrifty, sightly oak within reach of the vine. 

Rosalind Mather must not be disposed of so informally. She must 
look into the mirror while we hold it up to nature as faithfully as we can. 
She was a really good girl at heart, but as odd a one as we can find in a 
day’s search. Refined and accomplished, mistress of the piano, the harp 
and the guitar ; a good conversationist ; the idol, of her parents ; the heroine 
of many a youthful lover, she was yet apparently discontented and un- 
happy. Her favorite expression was: ‘I wish I were some body else.’ Some- 
times it was a little ragged Irish boy; then again it was Easter in the 
kitchen, or Gip in his kennel. She generally affected youthful admirers, 
younger than herself, and would often have a number paying their devoirs 
at once. She would hold out encouragement to all; seem to love them all ; 
but when Cupid’s darts had taken effect, and they became suppliants for 
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her hand, all at once she would realize that it was so funny they were in love 
with her ; conclude that none of them suited, and set them all adrift from their 
fancied safe moorings near her inconstant heart. After her refusal, she and 
her beaux would perhaps correspond again, and the same thing be reénacted. 
Mr. So-and-so would suit exactly if he were only a minister. Mr. So-and-so 
would n’t suit because he was a minister. Eddie was too young, and Billy was 
too old. Such a one was too still, and such a one too fussy. This one was too 
tall, and that one too short. One knew too much, and the other not enough. 
In a word, all would have suited, if they were only a little different. But if a 
man happened to be married, or had only not died, or if he lived in a foreign 
land where she could not possibly see him; such a one she could have loved 
with all her untold wealth of heart. No one could easily realize, to look at her, 
plump as she was, that she could have been hard to please, that being charac- 
teristic of your lean and hungry-looking girls. She was ‘the greatest girl to eat 
sweet-meats you ever saw.’ What untold quantities of candy, figs, raisins, 
caramels, pralines and ginger-bread she would devour ; and while doing so, 
wish she was somebody else! A great source of her troubles was, that she 
was n’t stylish, and was plain-looking ; but let the piano be opened, and Rosa- 
lind seated on the stool, and the plain face would soon be all aglow with en- 
thusiasm, and the fat, round, delicious body roll on the piano like the waves of 
her own music. Then it was that you felt there was something in Rosalind, in 
spite of her oddities ; there was music in her soul and in the atmosphere she 
breathed. Then you forgot the simple plainness of her face and her want of 
style in the transcendent genius of the artist. Then ‘Tite’ and Easter, who 
had the run of the house —‘ Tite’ because he was lame, and Easter ‘ because she 
would’ — would poke their noses through the door ajar ; while the tongue of the 
latter, which was all the time rattling off something to master or mistress, 
bishop or deacon, would improvise a compliment to Miss Rose: ‘ We knowed 
dat was you, Miss Rose. We can allas tell Miss Rose’s playin’ from any body 
elses. Some body’s heart ’ll go pitti-ti-pat sum of dese days wen he hears dat 
music ; but he won’t be good enuf for you, Miss Rosa, I do n’t care who im is. 
An’ us darkies ain’t gwine to gib away our young missis for the mere axin for 
her.’ 

As ‘Tite’ stands there at the parlor-door, with a well-defined grin on his 
countenance *at Easter’s remarks, he might as well be photographed, with 
crutches and all. ‘ Tite’ is an unmitigated rascal, who, when he tries, can look 
as demure as a saint. He tries pretty often, too, and hence has generally a 
long, sanctimonious expression. The crutches came to him in this wise. He 
was strolling along one day in the suburbs of the city, reconnoitring many 
beautiful vegetable and floral gardens, when he suddenly espied a water-melon 
patch. The water-melons were luscious and tempting to Tite’s eyes, as they had 
been, no doubt, to the eyes of many other passers-by on that hot day in August, 
when the mercury stood at one hundred degrees in the shade. As they grew 
near the fence, it occurred to ‘Tite’ to jump it, pull a choice one, and then 
jump back again. He achieved all except the last act in the programme, which, 
as he was about performing, he encountered an obstacle in the shape of a mam 
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who laid hold of his coat-collar and desired to know what he was doing. 
‘Tite’ told him that his mistress was very sick, and longed so much for a 
water-melon, which he thought he would pull, as it grew so near the fence ; but 
the proprietor, not appreciating this consideration for the sick, summarily 
threw him over the fence, and thus made a boy of twelve years a cripple for 
life. It was wrong in ‘Tite’ to have coveted his neighbor’s goods, but it was 
cruel that so venial a sin should be visited with so terrible a punishment 
This latter circumstance made ‘ Tite’ the recipient of a great deal of sympathy 
and he was henceforth relieved from farther duty, except kindling fires and oe- 
casionally bringing a pail of water. 

In spite of this accident, however, Tite always had a ‘hankering’ for other 
people’s goods ; and to this day cannot discriminate accurately between meuwm 
and tuwm, as laid down by Blackstone and other writers of repute. So in less 
than a year after the occurrence above stated, when the Mather family had all 
stepped out of the sitting-room, ‘Tite’ slipped in and proceeded to fill his 
pockets with the contents of the ladies’ work-boxes, consisting of needles, 
scissors, thimbles, balls of cotton, spools of thread, etc. As ‘Tite’ limped out, 
(and there is no mistake that he knew how to use his crutches,) some one came 
in, and his guilt was made apparent by two dozen spools of thread trailing 
on the floor in every direction after him. 

The criminal was arrested. It was voted that he should have a fair trial 
and have justice meted out to him. Rosalind was to act as judge. - Easter was 
selected as prosecuting attorney, and Genevieve volunteered for the defence. 
A few smail pieces of silver, in the shape of ‘ bounty,’ induced Cathele to act 
as sheriff. Due dignity was observed, in order that the criminal might be pro- 
perly impressed. The case of ‘The State of Maryland vs. Tite Mather’ was called 
by the judge. The criminal was arraigned, and by his counsel plead not guilty. 
After the evidence was heard on both sides, the prosecuting attorney proceeded 
to say that the prisoner was ‘kotched’ in the very act, just as he was when he 
stole the ‘ water-millions ;’ that he had the good fortune then to receive only a 
few broken bones, but had now incurred the forfeiture of his head. The 
counsel for the defence alluded to the youth of the prisoner, the chance for 
amendment, and the irreparable loss to society if he should be cut off in the 
flower of his youth ; and then referred in pathetic language to his bodily afflic- 
tions, concluding with Portia’s speech, ‘The quality of mercy is not strained,’ 
etc. 

At the conclusion, the prisoner was observed to shed tears. The Court 
bade him stand up, and having asked him if he had any thing to say why sen- 
tence should not be passed upon him, and the prisoner remaining doggedly 
silent, the Court then proceeded to say that she was very sorry she had so un- 
pleasant a duty to perform ; in other words, she regretted she was n’t some 
body else, but that she must execute the laws, though the heavens fall. She 
ordered the prisoner to be taken hence, and in full view of the whole Mather 
family, white and black, be dipped in the large wash-tub, just back of the 
kitchen, three times, his head remaining under water one minute at each dip. 
The sheriff was ordered to see that the sentence was enforced. Thus ‘Tite’ 
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was beheaded in water, instead of by the guillotine, as suggested by the prose- 
cuting attorney. 


MR. DANGUERRY AND HIS LOVE. 


Mr. Dancuerry began to be a more frequent visitor than usual at the 
brown-stone house of David Mather. The fact is, Rosalind was unsurpassed 
as an amateur-player of the piano, and this that gentleman well knew. How 
natural, therefore, that music should draw him thither, since the lyre of 
Orpheus is said to have set even the trees and stones in motion. 

Then there was Easter, who always had something to say to Massa Angry, 
perhaps to apologize the fiftieth time for having maligned him about ‘ Miss 
Jenkins’s darter,’ while that gentleman did not fail to discover that since his 
famous sermon at Devil’s Island he could cut up a few additional extras with- 
out occasioning any squints in her Argus eyes. There was ‘ Tite,’ too, who, if 
Mr. Danguerry happened to address him, would put on a long and sanctimonious 
face, as if he had never fingered a water-melon or pocketed a spool of thread. 
Moreover, were not Brother and Sister Mather recognized as the almoners of the 
best dinners for bishop, elder or deacon in the whole city? And no one de- 
lighted in such creature comforts more than our hale and hearty friend. You 
never catch old clerical travellers, at least the knowing ones among them, (and 
there are very few whom you will find shrewder than the Rey. Mr. Danguerry,) 
stopping at houses, where they complain of not finding good butter, a fat 
chicken, or fresh oysters in the market, and that therefore Brother So-and-so 
must excuse the fare; not they, Methodist preachers are too sharp for that. 
And then again, there was always some little episode or other happening at the 
Mather mansion which would cause Mr. Danguerry to laugh, and no one ever 
relished a laugh more than he. Brother Mather would sometimes be dieting 
himself for the dyspepsia, and yet would pass up his plate for a little of the 
cabbage, a little of the pork, a few of the oysters; and when the brother’s plate 
was empty again, and the dyspepsia was found inconvenient, he would send it 
up to be replenished with a little more of the cabbage, a little more of the pork, 
and a few more of the oysters. And then again Mr. Danguerry would some- 
times manage to have Brother Mather say grace, that duty being generally per- 
formed by himself when present. Whenever Brother Mather performed the 
ceremony, he always spoke so low and gutturally, that no one whom we have 
ever seen was able to understand what he said ; and some have even suggested 
the uncharitable doubts whether the brother understood it himself. It was all 
‘Boo, boo, boo ; loo, loo, loo ; soo, soo, soo.” On one occasion, when the family 
and guests were all standing up at the table and Mr. Danguerry had laid his 
cards to get Brother Mather to recite his boo, boo, boo ; loo, loo, loo ; soo, soo» 
soo, ‘Tite’ poked his head through the dining-room door, which stood ajar, 
which intrusion was immediately resented by Easter, who, in tones loud enough 
to be heard by all present, ordered the ‘nigger’ to take his head away from 
there; Brother Mather the while repeating boo, boo, boo; loo, loo, loo; soo, 
S00, SOO. 

Was it strange, therefore, that Mr. Danguerry should visit the Mather 
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house frequently ? To be sure, he sometimes appeared a little embarrassed 
and constrained in his manners when in Genevieve’s society, but that can be 
explained by the fact that he was comparatively a stranger to her ; and if Rosa- 
lind did make it a point to leave them alone together, she may have. done it 
with the laudable desire that the two strangers should become better ac- 
quainted, and the good shepherd rejoice over the sheep whom he had been in- 
strumental in leading into the fold. 

Mr. Danguerry, when in Rosalind’s society, showed no signs of embarrass- 
ment, for he knew her well ; he hesitated not in his speech, neither did he 
blush; he was au fait in his manners and courtly in his attitudes. So there 
Mr. Danguerry and Miss Genevieve used to sit in the parlor before the blazing 
and cheerful hearth, while ever and anon they seemed intently interested in the 
flames as they wrought themselves into all manner of pretty shapes, and the 
wood crackled and the little ‘borers’ in the fibres of the wood sang their death- 
song as the blaze enveloped them. ‘ Rosa, why don’t you go in the parlor and 
stay with cousin Genevieve?’ asked her little sister Belle. And Rosalind and 
her mother sniiled, and told Belle to hush and go about her business. But 
Belle was obstinate, and plied her question again, and they both lectured her 
for being such a tease. As Rosalind would n’t go, Belle concluded to go in the 
parlor herself, and keep cousin Genevieve company. Now, Belle was a great 
pet with Mr. Danguerry, but it so happened that he was not as cordial to her 
on the occasion of this visit as usual. Belle noticed it, but she did n’t care a 
fig. Mr. Danguerry threw out some hints about little girls interrupting pri- 
vate conversation, but Belle ignored them all with the tact of an old general, 
Mr. Danguerry then tried bribing, and offered some little silver coins, fresh 
from the mint, but Belle explained to him that there was nothing venal in her 
character. So Mr. Danguerry could n’t get any better acquainted with cousin 
Genevieve on that day, and abruptly brought his rejoicings to an end over the 
lost sheep which he had gathered into the fold. Naughty, naughty Belle! 


ROSALIND AND HER LOVES. 


Somenow, about this time, Rosalind heard that an old beau of hers had re- 
cently married. She made haste to communicate the glad news to her mother. 
‘O ma! what do you think? Cornelius Poppingay is married.’ 

‘Is he, my dear? Well, I am glad to hear it. Whom did he marry ?’ 

‘He married Miss Miller on last Thursday. Becca Smith was just telling 
me of it. Did youever! Oma! Iamso glad. He was so hateful, yet I was 
afraid all the time that I would have to marry him ; he was sucha tease. I 
do n’t know what I should have done if I had. It is a truth, ma, that I have 
often sat in my room and just cried for fear I would consent to have him. He 
would write me a great string about his troubles, and his having no friends ; 
so I felt sorry for him; and there was no such thing as getting rid of him. I 


was just giving up in despair when I got the news from Becca. Well, he was. 


a wretch !’ 
‘Rosa, my darling, you ought n’t to talk so about Mr. Poppingay.’ 
‘ Well, I am telling the truth, ma. Let me see how many times I have been 
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in love. First, there is Johnny Sterling. I used to like Johnny. I met him 
on the street the other day with his wife and two children. He told me I had 
changed so much. I replied: ‘Yes, I have changed in every respect.’ Next to 
Johnny was little Billy Spencer. Little Billy ; well, he only weighed ninety 
pounds. The next was Fred. Poor Fred; he is studying for the ministry 
now. The next was Jim Smalley ; I do n’t think as much of him as I did of 
Fred. Let me see, who was the next ? The next was Cesar Hartburn. That 
makes five. Then comes Lawrence Waters. I loved him just @ wee little bit. 
The seventh was Dick Smith. I wonder if he thought I was such a goose as to 
marry in the Smith family. Just think of it, Mrs. Dick Smith! The eighth 
was Eddie Noyes. Eddie is doing well, I hear. I don’t know that I shall 
ever do any better. The ninth! Ma, who was the ninth ?’ 

‘Rosa, do n’t ask me any of your foolishness.’ 

‘I am in earnest, ma. Oh! the ninth was Jimmy Mitchell. The tenth was 
John Perry. I would n’t have had him. The eleventh—oh! it ’s so much 
trouble to count them all—the eleventh was Henry Hosper. The twelfth — 
I won’t name the twelfth. The thirteenth—oh! I am tired, ma. There were 
twenty-four in all. I shall have to cut my story in two, and tell the remainder 
some other day, ma.’ 

‘Well, if you do tell me, it will come in one ear and go out of the other.’ 

‘Ma never thinks I can love any one. There is one satisfaction, that 
Cornelius Poppingay won’t get me. If his wife were to die, though, I bet he 
would be after me again.’ 

And thus Rosalind chatted away to her mamma. She was so much pleased 
that Mr. Poppingay had placed himself hors du combat, that for several days 
she forgot to wish she was some body else. She would drum away merrily 
at the piano, and make her toilet with great care, as if meditating new con- 
quests. She attacked the sugar-candy with fresh vigor. She said she knew 
that she would never have eaten any more had she become Mrs. Poppingay. 
Occasionally Mrs. Mather would have to laugh at her daughter’s oddities ; but 
still she thought any thing that Rosalind said or did must, as a matter of 
course, be right. Did Rosalind want something? She had but to intimate it, 
and that most indulgent of mothers would run from one end of Baltimore-street 
to the other, but that she would get it for her. The most capricious of wills 
was the sun around which Mrs. Mather revolved. Then bringing in her 
bundles little and big, and laying them at the feet of her daughter, how she 
would boast of the bargains she had gotten, and the money her financiering 
had saved to papa. She had made this clerk and that one throw off so much; 
had obtained one piece of goods at cost, and another for almost nothing. What 
could David Mather do? He would growl and snarl at his children if they im- 
portuned him themselves ; but when Prudence, their mother, made a request, it 
was quite a different thing. The children soon found this out, and so preferred 
their petitions before mamma. Thus it is, for the most part, without knowing 
it, we are all led by the nose—Mrs. Mather led Mr. Mather, Rosalind led 
mamma, and had not Cornelius Poppingay already precipitated himself into 
matrimony, he would have inevitably led Rosalind. 
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Sometimes the conviction would momentarily force itself upon David 
Mather’s mind that his household expenses were considerable; but then 
was n’t Prudence the best of managers ; and did he ever buy any thing for the 
children? To be sure, they always looked neat and well-dressed, Rosalind in 
particular ; but Prudence, Gop bless her! had a happy knack of turning old things 
into new, and making every thing go the farthest. So, after all, David Mather’s 
cogitations would generally end with the conviction that he had wronged some 
body, and his expenditures were really necessary. * 

But to return. Now that Mr. Poppingay is married, who will be Rosalind’s 
next beau? Who will insinuate himself into a nook of her heart, and become 
the twenty-fifth lover? Will she tire of him as she has done of the twenty-four 
others, and only discover it after he has proposed and is dying for her love ? 
Rosalind thinks she would have no objection to marry, if she could make an 
eligible match. She likes to be humored and petted, and whoever can do this, 
other things being equal, will be apt to win her. But whoever may succeed, 
she must have plenty of sugar-candy, and won’t consent to wear a silk dress 
more than a season. She would prefer a musician, who could forget the plain- 
ness of her face in the inspiration of her soul. She would wish him to be older 
than herself, and not very handsome, lest, conceited with his own good looks, 
he should make her feel that she was plain. Will Rosalind get a lover with 
whom she will be perfectly content ? If so, we doubt not that he will be 
proud of his wife. But if Cornelius Poppingay’s wife should happen to die, 
then, Rosalind, look out! 


ROBERT FERRARA HEARS BAD NEWS. 


WE once threw out the suggestion to Robert, that a presentable young lady 
like Genevieve must not be ignored in her absence. That gentleman has been 
perverse, and has never dropped her a line since she left New-Haven. He must 
now reap the fruits of his own folly. One of his class-mates received a letter 
from a sister at Baltimore, in which, among other items of news, was the fol- 
lowing: ‘On dit, that your friend Mr. Danguerry is about to marry a Miss 
Genevieve Mather of New-Haven, who is now visiting here at her uncle’s. Mr. 
Danguerry is very demonstrative in his attentions, and I understand that it 
was under his preaching that his affianced professed religion at a camp-meeting 
some time since, at Devil’s Island, in the Chesapeake. The Baltimore girls are 
much chagrined that your New-Haven Miss should bear off their most coveted 
prize.’ 

*Halloo! Bob, do you know a young lady here of the name of Mather, who 
is visiting at Baltimore now? I see she is going to marry an old friend of 
mine,’ remarked his class-mate. 

‘I know a Miss Genevieve Mather,’ replied Robert. 

‘That’s her name, by George! What for a girl is she ?’ 

‘None better, Tom.’ 

‘Then, as you know her, you may be interested enough to listen while I 
read to you a little morceau of news from Sis’s letter,’ and Tom read the above 
extract. After he was done reading, and was in the act of making some re- 
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mark about Mr. Danguerry, he happened to look up at Robert's face. ‘ Why, 
Bob, my boy, what’s the matter with you? You are as white as a ghost. 
Blast me, if I do n’t believe you are in love with the girl yourself,’ said Tom 
with evident concern for his friend. 

But Robert excused himself by saying that he had been up late the night 
before, and was troubled with a sickish sensation; and Tom, knowing of his 
midnight vigils, ceased to rally him. 

That night Robert lay upon his bed in the greatest agony of spirit ; the 
deeps of his heart were literally broken up; he wept and he prayed, and he 
accused himself and he accused Genevieve. Should he write to her now, throw 
himself at her feet, and offer her the pure, rich affections of his heart? No, he 
would not ; he would scorn to do so. Genevieve preferred another, and she 
might enjoy her preference to her heart’s content, for all that Robert Ferrara 
cared. He would never condescend to woo a woman’s hand who had once pro- 
mised it to another. When he married he must have a virgin heart —a heart 
in which no previous idol had been set up, and no iconoclast was needed to 
dash the idol from its pedestal. True, he had never told Genevieve his love. 
But had she not a woman’s eye, and could she not have seen it? Had he not 
sometimes stood by her confusedly and said nothing for several minutes, and 
then broken the silence with some quaint remark about a house which did n’t 
set exactly square, or a grade which-he thought might be improved, as if he or 
Genevieve cared a fig for the plumbing of houses or the mending of grades. 
And had not Genevieve smiled at the conceit, as if she realized that he wished 
to say something to her, and did n’t know how? She well knew that he lacked 
not mind to conceive ideas, nor language to express them. Had he not one 
evening walked a whole square with her hand in his, and all the time chatted 
about something else, as if he thought nothing of such little manual exercise, 
while the blood in every vein rioted with the new-born pleasure? True, he 
had never told his love in words ; but had he not felt himself as yet unworthy 
of her? Was she not rich, and he a poor orphan boy? Was he not educating 
himself to become more worthy of her? Were not college honors already 
clustering upon his brow, and did he not prize them for her sake only? And 
now, when fortune smiled, when friends were multiplying, when he would so 
soon complete his college course, when he was almost ready to make his vow, 
Genevieve had proved faithless to him, and given her heart to another. 
‘Frailty, thy name is woman,’ so reasoned Robert Ferrara. Might she not 
have dropped him a line from Baltimore? Why did she remain there so long, 
while he was at the city of her own home? Some great attraction, none other 
than Mr. Danguerry, must detain her away from an idolizing father and loving 
friends. 

And Robert mourned and refused to be comforted. The students remarked 
to one another that Robert Ferrara was looking badly. Was he going into a 
decline? Was consumption gnawing away at the vitals of the hope of the 
class? Poor fellow! he studied too hard. The sallow of his cheek was yellow- 
ing deeper at the mid-night lamp. What a pity if so much genius, so much 
enthusiasm, so much capacity for usefulness ; such stubborn honesty, and such 
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fixedness of purpose should be buried in a premature grave. The professors 
noticed the change. They hinted that a bow always bent, would after a while 
lose its elasticity ; that he had better seek the country air, climb the steeps of 
West-Rock, row out upon the Sound; in a word, do any thing to escape what 
was killing him, and had killed many a student before. Still the canker-worn 
gnawed, and no one suspected the true cause. Genevieve Mather knew it not ; 
no confident knew it: and had Robert died, his secret would have died with 


him. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE WIFE OF ABAN: 


AT THE FALL OF DAMASCUS A.D. 636. 


Great Kaep, at Damascus, 
For Islam drew the sword ; 
By the Prophet’s. Flag he drew it — 
The Prophet of the Lorp. 
Around the white-walled city 
Red rolled a living flood — 
Red from the sack of Bozrah, 
And Aiznédin’s field of blood. 


And red above all Islam 
Great Katep led, that day — 
That bore his own Black Eagle — 
A tenth of their array. 
And Sersasit with his spearmen, 
And Amroy with his horse, 
And Asan with his bowmen, 
_ And Derar’s scouting force, 
Were four and forty thousand 
That circled round the wall ; 
And Ap’n Os-pDE-i-AH 
Was the captain of them all. 


Green were the groves of olives, 
The walnut-leaves were green ; 

The pomegranates’ leaves were purple, 
Silver the maples’ sheen. 

The Ab’ana rolled slowly, 
And slowly Pharpar rolled 

By fields of grass and harvest, 
Through fringing green and gold. 
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And heavy hung the orchards, 
And heavy hung the vine; 

And Christians watched the promise 
Of oil and corn and wine ; 

What time the host of Islam 
Encamped in Palestine. 


Within the white-walled city 
Were fear and tumult all ; 

The pale, affrighted people 
Shrank from tower and wall. 

For out spake Mecca’s Ka.ep 
This fierce and haughty word: 

‘Ye Christian dogs, the tribute! 

The Koran or the sword!’ 


The Christians looked to Hermon, 
That, white against the sky, 

Did seem to lift his hoary head 
For succor from on high. 

Then looked they to the city, 
Along the ‘ street called Straight,’ 

And thought of Savut of Tarsus, 
And of martyrs’ crowns that wait. 

Back came their faith and courage ; 
As every heart grew strong, 

A score of thousand voices 
Broke out in holy song. 


Loud cried the Grecian, THomas — 
An archer great was he — 
‘Oh! who of all, on yonder wall, 
Will hold the flag by me ?’ 
Forth sprang the Greek, LaérrEs, 
The strongest man was he: 
‘Lo! I, ofall, on yonder wall, 
Will hold the flag by thee!’ 


Great Ezra, late of Bozrah, 
Swift Cyrus of Cyrene, 
Bold Ira from Palmyra, 
Rich Jonny, a Damascene, 
Pressed to the side of Tmomas, 
Pressed through the parting crowd, 
As with one voice they shouted, 
They shouted clear and loud : 


‘Ho! brethren of Damascus, 
Come, man the walls! the walls! 
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And free be he that liveth, 
And blest be he that falls!’ 

5; Then rang through all the city: 
‘The walls! the walls! the walls!’ 


But spake the reverend Bishop 
Unto the people all: 
‘First to the church, my children, 
Then to the leaguered wall.’ 
And toward the great cathedral 
They marched with heavy tramp, 
And solemn song, that rolled along 
O’er Islam’s startled camp. 






Now on the walls they lifted 
The cross of Curist the Lorp ; 

They brought the Christian Scriptures, 
And knelt with one accord — 

Larrtes by his standard, 
And Tuomas by his bow ; 

And solemnly prayed the Bishop 

In the face of friend and foe. 


Then rose the Christians, heroes ; 
The Grecian led the way, 
In sally from the eastern gate 
On Islam’s great array. 
Down went many a turban, 
And many a lance went down, 
Ere Tuomas led his warriors red 
Back to the leaguered town. 
So day by day the sortie, 
And night by night the prayer, 
They kept the wall in spite of all, 
Through famine and despair. 


Still Laérres held the standard, 
And Tomas drew his bow; 
With every shaft the archer laid 
A Moslem warrior low : 
Till, mad with rage and hatred, 
Great Katep smote the walls — 
‘Ye Christian dogs, no quarter, 
When your cursed city falls!’ 






No answer made LAERTES, 
No answer THomas made, 

But four strong shafts, the bowmen 

By the great archer laid. 
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On the string he fixed an arrow, 
And drew it to the head ; 

Like lightning from the bow-string 
The singing arrow sped, 

And near his right, in Kauep’s sight, 
Omak, his friend, fell dead. 









From the archer’s second arrow 
Great Kaep leaned him wide ; 
It pierced bold Derar’s sabre-hand, 
And pinned it to his side. 
‘Gop curse the dog!’ quoth Derar, 
‘He wounds my sabre-hand. 
Could he not shoot the other side ? 
The Prophet blast this land!’ 








The third shaft, aimed at Katep, 
On his steel scabbard rung, 

But glancing, struck Sersasiv’s thigh, 
And his strong nerves unstrung. 

Down went his spear and turban, 
Down went the aged man ; 

And a thrill of grief and terror 
Through Islam’s army ran. 













Then Katep flew to ABan — 
Their greatest archer he — 
‘O Asan! take thy surest bow, 
And haste to go with me’ 
While yet he spake, the other shaft 
Came singing on the air. 
It tore great Kaxep’s sacred cap,* 
And whistled through his hair ; 
It glided cold through ABaAn’s neck, 
Through artery and vein: 
The spouting blood where Katep stood 
Fell like-a bloody rain. 
In his face and eyes it spouted ; 
He turned him round and round— 
He could not see where ABAN lay 
Dying, upon the ground. 

























‘The Sword of Gop hath fallen!’ 
They cried from rank to rank; . 
As loud the Christians shouted, 
The heart of Islam sank. 





* KaLep wore a cap which had been blessed by MonamMen, to which Ka.ep ascribed his exemption 
from death or wounds in a life of battles. The Prophet also named Kaxxp, ‘ Sword of Gop. 
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High o’er the hostile armies 

The farthest Moslem heard, 
From lip to lip repeated, 

Great Katep’s sounding word: 

‘No wound have I. My sacred cap 

Is safer than the sword.’ 
And all the host of Islam blessed 
The Prophet of the Lorp. 


Then came the Wife of ABan ; 
For, with their lords, afar, 
Of old, the Arab women 
Went to the holy war. 
For they could draw the bow-string, 
And they could wield the lance, 
And they could rein the charger 
In the red war’s advance. 
And they were brave and gentla 
Each chaste and noble wife ; , 
And the sweet love of woman 
Chastened the warrior’s life. 





Down sate the wife of ABAN 
By her dead husband’s side, 
Unmindful that her garments 
With his heart’s blood were dyed. | 
No groan nor sigh escaped her, ae 
No tear for ABAN dead, . | “ 
As there, before both armies, . ; 
She held his lifeless head. 
With firm and tender fingers | 
She staunched the blood's weak flow ; 
From his strong death-clutch gently a 
She loosed his trusty bow ; oe 
Composed his limbs, and bound them, a 
And wiped his pallid brow, aR 
And closed his eyes, and kissed them, ale 
For they were lightless now. wt 











A low, admiring murmur 
Broke from the field of strife, 

And men all red with slaughter 
Wept for the noble wife. 

As Ka.ep sheathed his sabre, 
Tuomas unbent his bow, 

And a truce was wrung by pity 

From the ranks of friend and foe. 
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‘Happy art thou, my husband, 
For thou art with thy Lorp. 
He bound us, love, together, 
He breaks the silver cord. 
Henceforth I dwell a widow 
Among the sons of men. 
Our tent is folded, husband, 
Ne’er to be pitched again : 
No more our little ABAN 
Will climb his father’s knee, 
While his dark eyes are glancing 
Quickly from thee to me. 


‘No more thy horse of Hejas 
Will lick his master’s hand. 

Nor bear thee swiftly as the light 
Over the desert’s sand. 

I will avenge thee, husband, 
For I hold thee in my heart ; 

And ‘then, my lord, I'll come to thee 
In that place where thou art.’ 


Without a tear or murmur 
The widow of ABAN rose, 
And with her husband’s weapons 
Fell on her husband's foes. 
First of the ranks of Islam, 
The widow of Asan fought, 
And, fast by the side of Kaen, 
The Christian archer sought. 


Her first shaft pierced Larrres’ hand, 
And pinned it to the wood; 
The second struck the archer’s eye, 
And blinded him with blood. 
Down went the Christian leader, 
The Christian flag went down; 
And a cry of grief and terror 
Broke from the pallid town. 
A shout of joy from Islam 
Burst on the mountains nigh, 
And up the side of Hermon, 
And rolled along the sky. 


At night a traitor opened 

To Katep the eastern gate ; 
And a tide of blood ran deeply 
Along the ‘ street called Straight.’ 
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‘Fall on! fall on!’ cried Karen, 
‘Perish the acursed town!’ 
From house to house the Arabs 
Hunted the Christians down. 
Then Asn Os-pDE-i-An 
At the Church of Mary stood, 
And bade the hungry Moslems 
Halt in the race of blood. 
The banner of Islam’s Prophet 
Hung from the tower and wall; 
The widow of fallen ABAn 
Beheld Damascus fall. 


Still, in the days of summer, 
Under the Syrian sun, 
The melting snows of Hermon 
To ancient Pharpar run. 
Green are the groves of olives, 
The walnut-leaves are green ; 
The pomegranates’ leaves are purple, 
Silver the maples’ sheen. 
And laden are the orchards, 
And laden is the vine, 
And golden is the harvest 
In the land of Palestine. 
But Moslems watched the promise 
Of oil and corn and wine. 






And by the sacred rivers 
They lie in orange bowers ; 
And smoke and dream and slumber, 
To while away the hours: 
Or, of the old Damascus, 
In the Arabian tongue, 
The lover tells his mistress, 
The old man tells the young ; 
And of the wife of ABAN, 
Who drew his bow so well; 
How, by the love of woman, 
The old Damascus fell. 
8 
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STRAY CHAPTERS. 


BY MEISTER KARL. 


No. II. 
ParRT First. 


IN STRASBU 


‘ ACHTZEHNHUNDERTJ-EHR’GE Busse ! 
Und die Aermste stirbt beinah! 
Psycue fastet und kasteit sich, 
Weil sie Amorn nackend sah.’ 


Ir was a dark night — dark as a black wolf’s throat — and I stood on the 
high pl-tform of Strasburg Cathedral. I had an appointment with the devil, 
and awaited him. 

Far away flashed the lightning over dreaming Germany. Red and Golden 
gleams died away into the Black night, and the subtlest form — the primary 
A + of the electricity, which is spirit — glided invisibly in shattered fragments 
into the brains of those old-fashioned ones, who still hoped for a united 
Deutsch!and, and stirred up in them — Visions. They did nothing else —I’ll 
swear it. 

3ut after the lightning quivered out, I still saw afar the steady glare of a 
factory-flame, which never died; and heard, after the thunder had be-calmed 
itself, the regular systole and diastole of a heavily-breathing steam-engine. 
And the great, red-hot infernal factory eye winked at me, as much as to say, 
“’'T is all right.” And I winked back conviction. 

‘You see we keep steadily at it,’ wheezed the Factory, with its far steam- 
voice, but very good-naturedly, by way of miscellaneous beginning. 

[‘ Bayonets think ’— factories talk. ] 

‘Yes; I see,’ quoth I, speaking silently. 

‘ Lightning-dreams are all very fine,’ smiled the Factory. ‘‘ Trdwme sind 
Schiume.’ But we shall teach them more in the long run, I opine. We have 
a mission and a Manifest Des . 

‘Factory of my heart, is thére any American machinery in your works ?’ I 
said carelessly. 

‘No; but we have an American foreman, and he lighted my fire yesterday 
with a New-York newspaper — the 7ribuné. Jam uniting Germany.’ 

‘ And every thing.’ 

Green flashed the lightning in flame of wildest young emerald life ; the in- 
tense smaragdine soul of Spring. 

‘He is coming,’ said the Factory. 

‘ Adsum — here we are!’ quoth Satan, as he stepped over the balcony, and 
closed his umbrella. 

‘Always at mid-night, with colored lightning, and oh the summits of cathe- 
drals,’ I remarked, in a slightly subacid, contemptuous tone. ‘Why not a 
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ring of skulls, Der Freyschutz’s owl, and the rest of the properties? Mov 
ami, will you never get over your juvenile tastes for playing bug-a-boo ?’ 

A shade of vexation flitted over the naturally fine features of the Devil, 
but he recovered in an instant his wonted good nature. 

‘The people will have it so, my dear friend. Have you read Bulwer’s 
‘Strange Story?’ Trash is hard to kill— the old Bug-a-boo dies hard. While 
young ladies continue to sing ‘ Bonnie Dundee,’ and Southrons prate of chiv- 
alry, I too must wear a few rags of the old Gothic dress. Thank Gop, my 
hoof has nearly disappeared, and I am divorced from my horns.’ 

‘Thank Goethe you mean,’ I carelessly replied, ‘ swum euique.’ , 

A vexed, angry glance was his only reply. 

‘Why what’s the matter?’ 

‘How can you hurt my feelings so with your irreligious, irreverent re- 
marks? That observation is almost insulting; to say the least, it is painful. 
Time was, and Time is.’ 

‘ Bravo!’ 

‘My friend,’ quoth the Devil, ‘let other people revile me and misunder- 
stand me, but do not you. What would creation have been without shadows 
and antagonism ? In the primeval second of creation I was born. To avoid 
blankness, there sprung up blackness. To bring forth beauty I, with ster 
hand, shaped the Terrible. No other of the hosts of Heaven dared the tre- 
mendous mission ; none had my fearful strength. Have you seen Azrael, the 
Angel of Death? is Ae a foul Holbein skeleton ?’ 

‘He is glorious in his calm beauty,’ I replied. ‘ Far, far above all earthly 
dreams in his infinite repose.’ 

‘ His the solemn silence of the Sphinx; Ais the light which gleamed on 
Phidias, when he dreamed the ivory Jove; his the joy of the tomb-banquets 
of Etruria — absolute pleasure of the gods in fearful gloom. But what was 
Azrael to the Master who dared bear a// Darkness, and wield the downward- 
born elements of Gop, that his Lorp might shape from warring chaos the 
Real and the Beautiful? Lo! J deal with the foul and vile; J it is who chain 
the slave and blight the bud, and give nerve to your Southern Confederacy, 
even as the physician uses lancet and fire — without action there can be naught. 
And I am reviled, and I rejoice.’ 

‘Could not He — the first RutEr — develop all at once into Beauty, without 
this painful progress ?’ 

‘Had it been best, it had been so. Man —it all goes on. I myself know 
no more than that. ‘In power so far forth as in power.’ Brahma was ever 
slowly wakening from the beginning.’ 

‘Teacher of Gnostic and Manichean lore,’ I replied, ‘what you say is at 
least scientific. And I feel with humility that if I myself had been worthy of 
it, and clear of these infernal rococo forests, I should have deserved something 
better than a thunder-stormy mid-night meeting on the summit of a Gothic 
‘athedral — amid a chorus of green lightnings and winking factories. Well, I 
am in for it, so let a flock of infernal owls, with fiery eyes, come swooping 
down through sulphur-blue fire-mist ; nay, never spare the dragon —the 
saints could swallow him, and why not I?’ 
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‘It certainly is not very consistent,’ replied the Devil urbanely, ‘to come to 
Germany to ridicule me for being Gothic.’ : 

‘But why not make the stone statues step down, and bid the saints walk 
out of their stained-glass windows?’ I persisted. ‘Come, that we must have. 
Ah! here they are. Bonjour, Messieurs! Well, I stand reproved, Sir Devil. 
‘Ego sum, Pot; tw es, Kettle.’ Verily, I admit that when I came here, in- 
stead of to Willard’s Hotel, Washington, [ was foolish, but now let the Past 
bury itself, and be , 

‘Nay, my son!’ remarked an epicene, gaudy, butterfly-angel, with orange- 
purple wings, who suddenly appeared at my elbow,’ (I had seen him the after- 
noon before in a beautiful Hemling.) ‘So far as you are concerned, this is 
very rational indeed. Don’t regard me, I beg you, as being here at all. Save 
to the eye of bland and gentle faith, we are as not.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ quoth a great stone Christoferocious saint, who had just 
began to gleam rose-red from a flash of lightning, and who kept on getting 
rosier and glowing-er until he seemed a six-foot Aurora; ‘we ave all humbugs, 
of course, but just for argument’s sake , 

(‘I too,’ quoth the convolved capital of a column, ‘am a confiding Idea.’] 
‘The hand that, moulded Peter’s dome,’ remarked a diabolical corbel, 
‘wrought in a sad sincer-i-tee. Himself from Gop he could not free.’ 

‘}iad he been merely scientific, the consequence had been terrific.’ This 
came from a grim ogive, clustered over with stone, grape-leaves, and Bacchic 
mascarons. 

‘We are the beautiful children of a tender, child-like trustingness,’ quoth 
a wizardly stone-toad, amid the tracery. And the toad winked. 

‘Of the age of feeling,’ quavered a particularly nasty cripple, who had 
come out of a picture by Martin Schoen. 


‘Twang, twang!’ sounded a lute, and a voice sang: 


‘O_p Hett-Fire was my name, 
And Germany my nation ; 
And as Trovusapoour, 


I found my occupation.’ 


‘We belonged to an Era of Faith, at any rate,’ quoth a shabby old ghost, 
who had been sailing about idly in the clouds, and drew near, attracted by the 
meeting. 

‘We were chivalric,’ said a Herald’s Trumpet. ‘ Zun-tara-tara-ra-ra!’ 

‘Humbugs of all that is fast tattering and tearing to rags,’ I replied, light- 
ing a cigar at the eyes of my rose-glowing Christopherical saint; ‘ preach to 
English tourists and dried Ruskins, but not to him who comes here to meet 
the Devil, and who walks with the Devil and Death through myriad dreams. 
{Thank you, Sir, for your infernal fire!] And now gather around, for I have : 
sermon to preach. What, lo! ye Gargoyles—stop your spouting! I have 
somewhat to say to ye! . 


‘Truly, ‘the hand that moulded Peter’s dome wrought in a sad sincerity.’ 
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Infernally sad it was for the Hands; staringly, grimly sad — videlicet the books 
of expenses, of divers abbeys and chapters : 


‘ Bracke bredd for ye laborers on ye church, vjiii pence. 
‘ Peason and bread, vj — pence. 


. . . « 
‘Chaines and whipps for ye prysoneres workyng on ye churche, 2 s.’ 


‘Yea, it was a sad sincerity for the Hands. Not quite so sincere and Or- 
thodox, my friends, was it with the Freemason heads, who directed the Hands. 
My friend, Brian de Bois Gilbert, [of the Knights Templars,]| informs me that 
he was troubled very little with sincerity of any kind —least of all with the 
sad. In the chapters of the Gnostic Secret Order, whose heads built your 
shrines, and ornamented your cathedrals with all manner of grotesquerie, 
grislerie, grimmerie, grammarye and diablerie, barbaresqueness and Satanical- 
ity, there lived the old legend of the East — the fearful daring of the Orgie — 

[Here there was a general smile, and a significant wink from alli the archi- 
tectural members of my audience, and the Ogive muttered audibly, ‘ He 
knows us.’] 

‘They, your masters, believed in just | 

‘Never mind speaking the word, my friend,’ interrupted Satan. ‘ We all i | 2 
know it — quite as well as the Lehrling zu Sais. Vanish, ye rabble! back j 
into your dens!’ he cried to the audience. ‘Goin red fire, with a roaring 
thunder-peal, which shall sour all the beer in Strasburg, if ye will; *tis d—d { 
sour trash at the best. There — flit!’ 

And a tremendous peal broke the air, and the Humbugs of the Present, which 
were once Truths of the Past, as they went made the organ peal out its solemn ¥ 
tones, and a spirit-choir sang even as they sing in all pure-minded English novels, 
something in rhyming Latin, which always has a fine High-Church effect in 
small type, soothing the soul wonderfully with tints and tones shimmed from . 
Walter Scott, rainbowed windows, new bonnets, the last scenes in ‘ Favorita,’ i 
West-End promenades, good dinners, little gold crosses, ruined abbeys, cash- 
mere shawls, our six weeks’ in Rome, and all that is moral and expensive. 


’ 





‘Nunc reclino ut dormirem, 
Precor te, O Domine! 
' Ut defendas animam ; 
Ante diem si obirem 
Precor te, 0 Domine!’ 


ParRT SECOND. 





THE PURPLE CASTLE OF THE DAWN. 










‘For the Palm is a tree whose leaves shall never fall away, wherefore this tree is like unto the Mos- 
lem.’ — MOHAMMED. 







‘Wuen I had Faust to cure,’ remarked the Devil, ‘I took him to Greece. 
That was when as grand Olympian Goethe, I saw but two elements of Human- 

nity — the positive simple Greek of Nature , 

‘And the complex Gothic of Sentiment,’ I yawned. ‘The wedding of j 
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Faust and Helena. Excuse me, my very particular friend, but these details are 
slightly worn out. (O’est connu.’ 

‘When I did so I had forgotten, or perhaps I had not learned the third, 
though to be sure [invented it, I mean the Easrt.’ 


At the word, a wild thrill shot through my veins ; 


a nameless yearning 
burned in my heart, as though the all-devouring secret of my life had been 
strangely revealed by a master word. Dreams of beauty, such as the records 
of all time scarcely hint, flamed up in myriad hues, in countless shapes, in 
fearful mystery and infinite desire. I felt the mad freedom of the desert, the 
wine and the love-fire of Hafiz; I wore the ring of Sacodntala, and the Retna- 
vali necklace ; I held the roots of the Nibelungen, and the Edda and Shak- 
speare, and the perfect symmetry of the lore of human and divine love, as 
eternally molded in the Bhagvat Gheeta. The hieroglyphics of antique tem- 
ples, and the deeper hieroglyphs of strange rites, whose first light faded long 
ago, and the language of solemn glances flowed like waves, and on the water 
fioated a single flower — the lotus of all wisdom. ‘ Ah! yes,’ I murmured, ‘ take 
me there, take me to the East. That at least is inexhaustible.’ 

‘Beyond Faust, beyond Helena,’ said the Master, ‘lie Nature and Passion. 
Beyond the Gothic and the Greek was, is, and ever shall be —the Morning 
Land! Do you think it dead ? — when the West shall have spread onward till it 
reach its birth-place, it will be born again. Last of the worshippers on earth, 
of the Old Faith, come back with me to the cradle-land of our youth!’ 

The spires of cities were far beneath us; heath and hill, river and sea be- 
came distant dioramas; cares faded away, griefs were forgotten ; I was darting 
like a star through the night, up-borne in the arms of the Lord of the Dark. 

‘Not for thee to know me as the Evil—the Denier, the Foul. But even 
thou seest me not in my highest avatar. To every one once in life I wear a 
single form—the highest human reality of his choice desires, be they dark or 
light. Ha! Isee Damascus!’ 

And far below us lay the East, in very truth. Plains and trees — white 
ruins and minarets — up-borne on the winds, over the purple sky, floated from 
afar the even-cry : 

‘ Alla’ hoo ak ‘bar! Hsh-hadoo an’ la i la’—ha il-la lla’h. Ash 1 a doo 
an’-na Mo-hham ’madar ra-soo’-loo-l la’ h. Hhei ’ya ‘ala — s—sa—lah. 
Hhei ’ya’a la 1-fe —la "hh. Al-la’ hoo akbar. Alla’ hoo ak ‘bar. La ’i-la- 
ha-i-l-la-la’h ! ’ 

On like the wind! Faster than the Bedawee on his arrow-steed; faster 
than theeagle. Over the mid-night, over the morning, over the noon — hurrah! 
Alla’-hoo akbar! Yet further and faster. . . . 

Deep in Old Armenia lies a castle. 

Let the footsteps of my lord fall on the terrace. 

When time was young, it was old; when man was not, it was. 

The castle of the Eastern olden time; the queenly jewel of all that is 
born; the burning home of life. 

O my lord! draw nigh, for I die with waiting. I perish with desire! 
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Three thousand years I wait — the date-palm grows and dies — the wheat 
lies in the ground — when shall the ancient faith bloom again ? 

There is a purple light on the mountains, blue and purple in the distance, 
the crags are amethysts, and the castle is a hyacinthine dream. 

They have walked on my battlements; their garments were stained in the 
purple of the morn from the first dawning of Gop. 

Their locks are purple blackness ; their walk is as the wavering of the pur- 
ple sea, when the evening mists began to stream. 

They yearn for the raptures of the olden time, for the wild, flaming worship 
of the Queen of Night, the Lady of the Star, and of the purple streams. 

And it is a sea of beauty — rainbow, and opal, and pearly marble, and but- 
terfly hues blend in iridescent maze. . . 














‘Doo’s ya lel’lee. Doo’s ya’ lel’lee 
’Eschke mahhboo’be feten’nee.’ 

‘Step, O my joy! O step, my joy! 

Keen love hath wrought me sore annoy.’ 
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In the old, old time, ere the camels of Abraham had knelt before the gates 
of Damascus; in the early morning of the world they walked solemnly to-and- ! 
fro on the battlements, and spoke earnestly. a 

Then they feared nothing, and dared all things. 

Alla’ hoo akbar! Gop is gracious, and His mercy endureth forever. Lo! 
the day is coming when His children shall again be Free! 

ALLA’ HOO AKBAR! 
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Ir was the cradle of the Morning Land— the Castle of the Dawn — and 
we floated like a fitful, falling violet-leaf softly into its purple halls. Old, old, 
infinitely old beyond all dreams; young and lovely beyond all, save Nature. 
Perfumes, and lights, and tones, and the beautiful forms of far-forgotten songs , 
were all around. | 

His arms still embraced me, but they were his no longer. Round, fair, and 
beautiful, they turned serpent-like in love; I gazed on his face, it was changed. 
I knew those eyes — that smile ! 

W’Attan! © No longer the Lord of the Serpent, the Infinite of Evil, the 
great Angel of Creation, but Sur, the beloved, my serpent beauty, Natorta ! 

O my own love! my all, was it thou? Thou whom I worshipped in 
truth, as I rose to Truth, ‘scaling height by height ; oh! I have died for thee, 
burned with a terrible fire, Narotra. 









‘Srep, O my joy! 
Step, O my joy! 
Mad love hath stung with sore annoy.’ 


Lift up those eyes, wild beauty; reflection of my own soul in all its evil, 
and all its good. Oh! I have died for thee. Sing to me, my Arab, sing! 


And wild and strange and monotonous, the voice rose in the purple halls 
on the wings of a song of the desert: 
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I, 


Ma’kool’loo men namet ’oyodénooh 
Yakh’sib el’a’shick yena’m, 
Wa-llah ana moogh’ram sababeh, 
Lem ’ala-!’-a’shick mela’m. 

Doo’s ya lel’lee! 

Doo’s ya lel’lee! 

’Es’chke mahhbodbe feten’nee. 


I. 
Ya’Sheykh el-Arab: Ya Sey’yid; 
Teg ma’anee ’a-l-khil’li lay’leh. 
We-n ga’nee hhabeébée chal’bee 
La’-amel loo-l Kashmee’r doolley’leh. 
Doo’s ya lel’lee! 
Doo’s ya lel’lee! 
’Es’chke mahhbodbe feten’nee. 


III, 
Ka’mil el-owsdéf feten’nee 
Wal’-oyoén es soo’d ramoo’neh 
Min hawa’hoom sirt aghun’nee 
Wa-l-hawa zowwad goonodnee. 
Doo’s ya lel’lee! 
Doo’s ya lel’lee! 
’Es’chke mahh bodbee feten’nee. 
IV. 
Gem’a’oom gem’ al’-awa’zil 
*An hhabeébe yemna’oo ’nee. 
Wa-llah ana ma afoét hawa hoom 
Bi-s-soyoof low ckutta’ odnee. 
Doo’s ya’ lel’lee! 
Doo’s ya’ lel’lee! 
’Es’chke mahh bodbee feten’nee. 
Vv. 
Ckoom’ biné ya khil’lee néskar! 
Tah’ta dill el-ya’simeéneh. 
Neck’toof el-khékh min’al’a oom’mooh, 
Wa-l-’awazil gha’fileéné. 
Doo’s ya’ lel’lee! 
Doo’s ya’ lel’lee! 
’Es’clike mahhbodbe feten’nee. 
vi. 
Ya benat goo’wal-medeéneh 
’An’ dakoom ash’ya temeéneh ; 
Tel’-bisoo-sh-sha’tehh bi-loé-lee 
Wa-l-ckila’deh ’a-n-neh ’de zee’neh. 
Doo’s ya’ lel’lee! 
Doo’s ya’ lel’lee! 
?Es’chke mahhbodbe feten’nee. 
vil. 
Ya benat Iskenderee ’yeh 
Mesh’yookoom ’a-l-fur’shi gheéyeh. 
Tel-bisoo-l-Kashmeér bitel’-lee 
We-sh-shefa if sook-kareéyeh. 
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Doo’s ya’ lel lee! 
Doo’s ya’ lel’lee ! 
’Es’chke mahhboobe feten’nee. 


Vill, 





Ya milahh khafoo min Allah 
Wa-r’ hhamoo-l’-ashick li-l’-lah. 

Hhob ’bookoom meh too ’b min Allah: 
Ckud ’daroo-l-Mow’ la 4 lei’ya. 
Doo’s ya’ lel’lee ! 

Doo’s ya’ lel’lee! 

°Es’chke mahhbodbee feten’nee. 


I, 






A.tnover your slumber may be deep, 
Think not that love can yield to sleep ; 

By Atuian! wild with love I flame ! 

And he who loves is ne’er to blame. 

O step, my joy! 

O step, my joy! 

Mad love hath stung with sore annoy. 


Il, 


Sheyk of the Arabs! Seyed the free! 
Oh! give her but one night to me! 
Ill give her, if she come to me, 

My cashmere for a canopy. 1 
Step, O my joy! eee 
Step, O my joy! “en 

Mad love hath stung with sore annoy. by 





















Ill. 


. 
From all her charms my grief has grown, ® 
By her black eyes I’m overthrown ; 1 
They made me love, love made me sing, is 
And every word doth madness bring. js 


Step, O my joy! 
Step, O my joy! 
Mad love hath brought me sore annoy. 


IV. 


To keep me from my love, the crew br 

Who blamed our love, together drew ; 

By Attan! she my love shall be, 

Although with swords they mangle me ! é 
Step, O my joy! i 
Step, O my joy! 

Mad love hath wrought me sore annoy. 









Vv. ita : 
Up, love! let us be drunk with wine! ¥ | ; 
Beneath the spreading jessamine ! - 


We'll cull the dripping apricot, 
While those who blame us know it not! oo: 
Step, O my joy! 4 


Step, O my joy! a” 
Mad love hath wrought me sore annoy. q 
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vi. 
Ye city damsels, rich and fair! 
Ye’ve jewels bright of value rare! 
Ye wear the shatch, pearl encrest, 
And the kiladeh on your breast ! 
Step, O my joy! 
Step, O my joy! 
Mad love hath wrought me sore annoy. 
Vil, 
Girls of Iskendereéyeh, all, 
Ye wear with grace the cashmere shaw] ; 
Ye walk with grace on tiny feet, 
And oh! your lips are sugar sweet ! 
Step, O my joy! 
Step, O my joy! 
Mad love hath wrought me sore annoy. 


VITl. 


Ye lovely girls, fear Gop above! 
And for His sake love all who love! 
To love you is what Gop ordains ; 
He willed that I should wear your chains. 
O step, my joy! 
O step, my joy! 
Mad love hath wrought me sore annoy. 
‘Nartouta, was it all a wild dream? It seemed that you were the spirit ot 
evil and of beautiful life, bearing me through darkness 
Her lips met on my forehead, and her smile was that of the lily when first 
kissed by the rays of the rising sun; as the old hymn of the Ganges tells us 
of the flashing instant of light and life, which is ever rising anew all the 
world-wide. 


I saw the strange, young face, so young in years, but oh! so antiquely old 
in expressive beauty ; the dove-eyes, the hair exquisitely tangled in the bold 
confused lines, which give such delicacy to the face — Vandyck knew that 


’ 


secret well 

Vandyck !! 

It is very strange how these points of widely remote ages coincide. The 
style of modern Paris is one with that of Vandyck; high-born dames of 
ivory-cream —so it goes on into the far Italian glorious day of grand, proud 
crimes, and superb, pale, infinitely unrepentant, beautiful vices. Oh! so 
beautiful and well-nigh scornful in their graceful ducality of daring and prin- 
cess-selfishness, for they are of Elf-land-all, these delicious pearls of pride who 
dare believe in self and in Beauty. 

-If I should ever die during this life — and there are many men who die long 
before they cease breathing, or even thinking —it will be from the sweet, sad 
agony of love for those pale, proud, beautiful beings, who look out with such 
exquisite disdain of all less daring than themselves, from some wil de bauf, or 
‘oryall closed with royall glass’ in the history of passion and of storm. 
With not one chain on their souls, without a fear or an unreason, glorious be- 
lievers in self and un-self; graceful, lovely, and melancholy, with the deep in- 
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satiate yearning which fires their eyes, and ripples in every fold of their gar- 
ments, these tameless eagle-swans sweep on — what if it were through blood 
and ‘horrors,’ and a thousand wild resistances to the inert! It was all their 
nature and their destiny. ‘ It was written.’ 

And so it all goes back to the East — Madame la Princesse of the modern 
Paris, and Vandyck’s loveliness, and the Borgian and Crescentian — all come to 
Noor-ma’hal and Aish’a P 

‘And me.’ 

‘Yes, to thee, my pale, proud serpent. But what the devil it all means, 
this endless torture of lordliness, loveliness, and loneliness — [for oh! we are 
all so lonely !]'— you, fair fiend, may know. I do not. My head is on thy 


lap, however, and thy hand on my heart — so let the puzzle go — after the mes- 
senger who never returned :’ 









Ra’un el-mirsal we-lem gashee : 
Wa’-cyn el hhob’b bi-tera-shee, 

Ya-boo-l-ga-lif. Ya boo-l-gel’fee, 
Ya reyt’né ma-nshebekna’ shee.’ 






Tue messenger afar hath flown, 
The eye of love is glancing on; 
Girl in the long-sleeved yelekee, 

Girl with the side-lock flowing free, 
Would I had ne’er been snared by thee ! 





















‘Oh! you are singing a lie, my child, for I have tried all my life to win my i 
way into thy nets diavoline. Even as our Saint Christopher wandered about a oa he 
brief year, long seeking to serve the Devil; so have I been my life-long ear- cents 
nestly hoping to become thine, Natolia-Satanella; yet after all am only allowed - 
to serve thee fitfully, and bask now and then in the light of thy serpent-dove P+ 
eyes! When I was a boyI sang so often with tears of bitter, bitter yearning: 
‘ AGAIN in my chamber, 
Again by my bed ——’ 
But the demon-lady would not come and win me, though I was so willing 
to be won. O Soul of the East! how I adore thee! Proud queen, how superb 4 
you are in Revelations! how glorious you must have been to be so tremen- { 
dously cursed by the howling dervishes of the Note-Shavers and the Israe-blue- 


lite clergymen of Old Clo’dom! I knew you were a lady, by the way they 
abused you! Oh! love me, for verily I deserve it. 
a 
* Asa’K ya’ bed ’ré terham ’nee a 
Fa-in’na ckal’bee yehhel’bak. : 
‘Maynap, Full Moon, thou’lt pity me, : at 


For oh! my heart is sore for thee!’ 


‘Faithful worshipper, the cock will soon crow.’ 

‘Girl in the rose-colored dress — ya boo-l-wurdee ! — beloved of my heart, 
let me remain with thee forever.’ 

‘La’-amel ’amfyil ma ‘amelhash, A’ntar.’ i 
‘It may not be. Adieu!’ ; 
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Now the castle fades— purple into purple, as love into love, and dream 
into dream. So the shadows blend, and her dark eyes pass away, and the 
Vandyck face vanishes, and the pale, infinite pride — the Superbia which could 
shiver a million laws, falls in evening-dimmering to the idea of a far-off, fading, 
forgotten sound — lost amid cricket-chirps and waving wind. 

No matter. She has lived too often in life for me to break heart for her 
evanishment; and I know already of one of her choicest avatars. And when 
I speak to thee to-night, young beauty, will no hint of the mystery of my soul, 
and of what thow art, unknown to thyself, betray itself in my glances ? 
W Allah! if we all only knew what we are, and what we may be to others! 

Or how here and there one meets us who holds dimly but strangely the 
clue to our onward life through the rushing mazes of eternity. 

Let them veil themselves that will — the mask of Lucrrer the Terrible and 
Lovely shall never be removed ! 


MY GREAT MISTAKE. 


I cannor tell how it happened — certainly there seemed no especial rea- 
son why it should be so—but I had reached my twenty-seventh year with- 
out receiving an offer, or even a lover-like attention from any man. My young 
acquaintances had ‘beaux,’ and more serious pretenders to their favor in 
abundance; one after another they married, and departed to homes of their 
own, whence they returned to visit us, bringing with them various matronly 
‘jewels ;’ but I still remained alone —unsought. It was difficult to under- 
stand, since if not particularly pretty, I was by no means unusually plain; I 
had tolerable sense and tolerable temper, an affectionate disposition, and a 
good knowledge of household affairs. Why then should I be so singularly 
overlooked ? . 

I make no pretence of being entirely indifferent about the matter. I did 
not quite enjoy the fecling that I was slighted; considered less agreeable, less 
lovable than my compeers. Thus my home, where a rather stern though not 
actually unkind step-mother presided, was not a very happy one. I had, no 
great trials, but possessed few pleasures; above all, I had the consciousness of 
being in no degree whatever important to any body. My father, so long as 
his table and wardrobe were attended to, and his physical comforts generally 
provided for, troubled himself for little else ; and Mrs. Meroyn, I knew, would 
like it a good deal better if I were gone, and she could have the house to her- 
self. So that a home of my own looked more attractive to me than it might to 
every girl. I felt within myself the capacity to make a good man happy ; and 
it would be so delightful to have some one to love, some one for my very own, 
to whom I should be the dearest and the first on earth. Was this unmaidenly ? 
If it were, I cannot help it, for it was just so that I felt. However, you are 
not to suppose that the subject distressed me at all, or that I gave much time 
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or thought to it. It was only once in a long time, when the flatness and insi- 
pidity of life made themselves unusually apparent, that my mind reverted to 
the matter, and I wondered why the common lot had not fallen to me too. 

We lived on the outskirts of a considerable town, in a large and handsome 
house, very nicely furnished, and surrounded by well-kept grounds. We had 
carriages and horses, several domestics, and the usual adjuncts of people of 
means. The society in which I mingled was of a staid and elderly sort, con- 
sisting mostly of my parents’ friends ; for, as has been stated, my own young 
companions had ‘married away’ from me, and I was not quick to form new ac- 
quaintances ; and when the girls returned to ‘ visit,’ bringing babies and nurses 
with them, I never dared propose that they should stay with me. My step- 
mother was the most immaculate of house-keepers, and the noise, confusion, 
and general topsy-turviness which the presence of children induces, would have 
driven her wild. 

So I staid at home quietly, attended to my various duties as well as I knew 
how, kept up my music, studied a little German, and had a general consciousness 
that youth was slipping away without its due enjoyment; and that the world 
was acquiring a sober, monotonous tint, very different from what it used to 
wear when I was eighteen. 

Not far from our house was one which had been quite the great place of the 
neighborhood, but had latterly fallen out of repair, owing to neglect and im- 
poverished means on the part of its owners. Business or necessity having 
called them to some other region, it was offered for sale, but for a long time 
unsuccessfully, since few cared to encumber themselves with a property need- 
ing such thorough and expensive renovation. At last, however, a purchaser 
appeared, and of course we all felt interested to learn what could be known 
about him. It seemed, on inquiry, that he was somewhere between thirty and 
forty —and a widower— his wife having died some two years previously in 
Italy, whither he had taken her in the hope of restoring her health. He wes 
said to be very handsome, very reserved, and very rich. The improvements 
which he soon commenced certainly indicated both taste and means. I used fre- 
quently to look toward the house, half-hidden in its embowering trees, and feel 
a kind of sympathy for its inmate; I was rather romantic, perhaps, since I 
imagined that memories of the past must every where accompany him, and the 
voice of a buried love call after him through the lonely rooms and silent walks. 
You need not smile at this sympathy! for I had not the slightest idea of try- 
ing to console him. I did not even think it probable that we should meet, 
except in the most casual and unimportant way. 

Fate, however, ordered it differently. I was a tolerable horse-woman, and 
used frequently to drive out by myself in a little one-horse carriage, which 
was among our possessions. As I was going rapidly and carelessly down-hill 
one summer afternoon, a portion of the harness broke, throwing the wagon 
against the horse’s heels, and spite of ail I could do in the way of soothing or 
restraint, he took flight and ran. I dare say there was no great danger; very 
likely he would have come to his senses presently, and stopped of his own ac- 
cord; but I was a good deal alarmed, and very glad to find his course checked 
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by a gentleman, who had dismounted from his horse for the purpose. He as- 
sisted me, very pale and trembling, to escape from my perilous seat, and I 
sat down by the road-side while he in some impromptu manner repaired the 
harness — then introducing himself, insisted on being allowed to drive me 
home. I was only too glad to accept the offer, for the fright had quite un- 
strung my nerves; and we proceeded in a very leisurely manner, he driving 
with one hand, and leading his own steed with the other. This was my first 
meeting with Meredith Lloyd. 

Its unceremonious nature placed us at once on a more friendly footing than 
months of ordinary intercourse would have done. Mr. Lloyd became a fre- 
quent visitor at our house; welcome to my father, with whom he talked poli- 
tics in the most deferential manner, appearing greatly interested in his views 
of national affairs ; welcome to Mrs. Meroyn, who considered it altogether suit- 
able and becoming that we should be on intimate terms with our wealthy and 
influential neighbor. But the person who said least — who hardly looked up 


to greet him when he entered — was perhaps more glad than all the rest to 


see him. 

I wonder if a perfect friendship be possible, at least in our day and nation, 
between man and woman? If one heart or the other will not give or crave 
more than it receives? The French, whom we are rather apt to look down 
upon as frivolous, have shown us many beautiful examples of this attachment, 
which has the tenderness of love, without its exactions or caprice. But I doubt 
if two minds, bred in American habits of thought and feeling, can ever enter 
into such relations. 

At the time no such doubts troubled me; as a friend I regarded Mr. Lloyd ; 
a friend of the family ; more particularly mine, perhaps, since we were nearer 
each other in years. Friendship! how much I had read about it in the course 
of my life in albums, sentimental poetry, and the like. It had always seemed 
to me a rather cold and abstract sentiment, but now I recognized its beauty. 
How much it comprehended — what devotion, fondness even! What happiness 
in being together — what continual recurrence to another’s will and preferences 
when apart! All the sombre, gray hue vanished from life, and it glowed with 
the rosiest colors of youth. 

Seldom did more than two or three days pass without a visit from our 
neighbor. He came in familiarly. of an evening, as a cousin might have done ; 
sat down by me, perhaps played with my scissors or emery, till I was obliged 
to take those implements away, lest their usefulness should be impaired. He 
laughed unmercifully at my worsted-work ; the most brilliant hues, and the 
most perfect loves of patterns could not win a moment’s toleration. He called 
my embroidery a sinful waste of time, and wondered I could have the patience 
to cut so many holes in the muslin for the mere pleasure of sewing them up 
again. If we had a game of chess together, he was sure to be master of the 
field in the first ten minutes; yet I never refused to play with him, though 
he made no secret of the very low esteem in which he held my powers. But 
if he were a little uncomplimentary in such matters, he atoned for it in others. 
Having learned in some way that I was a great admirer of German authors, 
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and even tried to read them a little in the original, he offered to assist me, if 
he could be of any service; and by degrees I became his regular pupil. He 
praised my industry and ready comprehension of difficult passages — lauded 
my taste and discernment. But the best, the most delicious flattery he offered 
me, was that of a kindly interest in all that interested me. 

After we had known each other awhile, he began to speak to me of his 
wife — his dead Louise — and all he had lost in her. Oh! it was worth suf- 
fering for, worth dying for, I thought, to be recalled with such a tenderness. 
She had been —I judge from his account alone —a rarely beautiful and noble 
character; devoted to him, whom she had loved almost from her childhood. 
What it must have been to possess such a heart, and alas! how terrible to lose 
it. And I asked myself one day, with a sudden consciousness, if it were pos- 
sible that after such an experience, any man could care for a woman who at 
her best was never beautiful, and was no longer in her first youth — a woman 
uncultivated, unused to the world, and older than her years ? 

The discovery was made ; I acknowledged to myself that I loved him. As 
for his feelings —I could not tell —I hardly cared. It seemed enough to go 
on as we were, seeing him often, secure of his regard. I was ignorant enough 
and weak enough to think that it might always be so. 

About this time a little cousin came to visit us. Kitty McGowan — for 
that was her name —was an orphan, and not very well endowed with this 
world’s goods, but no one ever needed them less. Her cheerful temper made a 
sun-shine for itself, while her affectionate little heart clung to every one who 
treated her with tolerable kindness, and found a home with them. She was 
very young, not quite seventeen, and being of the smallest stature of woman, 
looked no more than a child. She was pretty, very, though at first sight you 
would hardly do her justice; a blonde of the most perfect type; delicate fea- 
tures, pearly skin, with a soft blush shining through, blue eyes, and yellow 
hair. Twenty-seven and seventeen! Ten years’ difference, you see. As I 
still considered myself a young woman, it was not wonderful that I thought 
Kitty only a child, and supposed that every one would see her in the same 
light. 

‘For how long a time, pray, is this little lady to be with you?’ asked Mr. 
Lloyd of me a few evenings after her arrival. 

‘I can hardly tell; for some months, I presume. We shall like to keep 
her as long as she is willing to stay.’ 

‘She will not interfere with your studies, I hope, Miss Alice? You will 
not make her an excuse for neglecting lessons ?’ 

‘Oh! no,’ I replied. ‘She is quite one of us. There will be no need to make 
any difference on her account.’ 

‘In that case,’ he observed, smiling, ‘I will give her carte blanche to remain.’ 

I pretended a little displeasure, and asked since when he had taken it upon 
himself to limit the stay of our guests ; but my heart throbbed with gladness 
at the thought that he cared if our intercourse were altered or restricted. 

He came as usual, and I was quite amused in watching Kitty’s manner 
toward him. Having heard from me something of his attainments — in part 
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cular that he could speak four languages ‘like a native’—she regarded him 
with great respect and awe, hardly daring to open her pretty lips in his pres- 
ence. Noticing which, he was at some pains to draw her out, and make her 
talk, even against her will; after a long course of such treatment on his part, 
she got so far as to address a remark to him now and then, though always with 
the greatest seriousness and deference. With the rest of us, she was by no 
means so ceremonious, but chattered like the veriest little magpie. My 
father, who was commonly buried in his newspaper of an evening, watched 
her over his spectacles by the hour, and responded in the most obliging man- 
ner to the hundred questions she addressed him; while Mrs. Meroyn, not 
usually an admirer of fluent speech in the young, listened most complacently 
to her remarks. They were not very ‘deep’ certainly, but then nobody ex- 
pected depth from her — little narratives of events ; speculations as to the next 
party, the number of guests, and if there would be dancing; accounts of en- 
gagements, marriages, and so on; with appeals for information on various sub- 
jects to the older and wiser heads of the party. A good deal of it was gossip, 
but of the most harmless type, entirely free from malice, and not untinged with 
humor. 

‘Is n’t she a dear little thing ?’ I said to Mr. Lloyd, as she sat busily knit- 
ting a Sontag, or some such useful article ; her fingers flying, her cheeks quite 
scarlet, with the energy she put into her work. 


‘Why, yes,’ he admitted, charily as I thought; ‘I suppose so — where one 


is related to her.’ 

‘Really you are extremely cautious. I’m afraid you haven't very good 
taste, Mr. Lloyd; you don't half appreciate Kitty.’ 

‘T think,’ he said, ‘that she is excessively like her namesake on the hearth- 
rug. When Mrs. Meroyn’s ball of worsted rolls along the floor, I quite expect 
to see her seize it in her teeth, and whisk across the room with it.’ 

‘That sort of joy, in just existing, must be very pleasant,’ I said. ‘I do 
not remember ever to have felt it. I cannot recollect the time when there was 
not something of a weight, a seriousness, on my mind.’ 

‘I can believe it,’ he answered. ‘I cannot imagine you, even as a child, 
with any thing like the heedless spirits of our little friend here. There must 
always have been a gentle, gracious thoughtfulness about you, I am persuaded, 
from the time you could first go alone.’ 

‘Don’t be absurd,’ I said, smiling. 

How happy I was that night! There was something in his manner so 
kind, so tender ; it satisfied every desire of my heart. 

Days went by —just like the former ones. We were all together fre- 
quently, and I was quite bent on making Mr. Lloyd do Kitty justice. I 
thought he only regarded her as a pretty plaything, and did not understand the 
beauty and sweetness of her nature. I told him various little things about 
her; the cheerfulness with which she bore discomforts that would have soured 
many people; her ever ready willingness to aid all who needed it; how deft 
she was in every species of home-like labor or accomplishment. I have some- 
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times wondered since if he thought I was trying to ‘ recommend’ her to him; 
to help my pet to a good match. 

‘Look at her now,’ I said, at the conclusion of one of these eulogies. ‘She 
is perfectly beautiful at times.’ 

‘ At all times, I think,’ he answered, with an eagerness that surprised me. 

‘IT thought you did not admire her,’ I said. 

‘My dear friend, I like to tease you occasionally; it is so pleasant to see 
the earnestness with which you defend your opinion. But I have always con- 
sidered Miss McGowan very lovely. She reminds me,’ he said, dropping his 
voice and speaking with a sudden gravity, ‘of one of whom I have often told 
you.’ 

‘You mean——’ I hesitated. It seemed almost sacrilege to speak that 
name. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘you are right. She recalls Louise to me so often, as 
she was in the bright days of her early girlhood.’ 

I was silent. I knew how beautiful this buried wife had been; with what 
enthusiasm he had regarded her loveliness, no less of person than of charac- 
ter. It ought to have pleased me that he shared so thoroughly my admiration 
for my little cousin; but I fear it did not. 

I took a long survey of my own face in the mirror that night. There was 
nothing in those irregular features, that bloom already fading, to remind him 
of the radiant Louise. Twenty-seven! yes, I looked it fully. My cheeks 
were a trifle hollow, and just the least little lines — faint, but plainly there — 
showed themselves about the corners of my eyes. I sighed. And Kitty was 
only seventeen. The first flush of dawn —all the brightness of her day to 
come, while mine was waning. But he was five years older even than I. True, 
but men are so much younger at the same age than women ; and then it is not 
youth or any charm of person that one asks so much in them. 

I gained that night the first glimpse of my great mistake; the mistake of 
thinking that a tender friendship meant something nearer, dearer; that a faded 
flower had been more valued than an opening one; that I had been the heart’s 
approved companion, and Kitty only a something pretty and charming to 
look at. 

It was a hard lesson, but I had to learn it. She had been a child to me, 
but she was a woman to him; the woman on whom his destiny depended. 

Oh! I marvelled at his choice! I could not but do it. He who had known, 
who had been adored by, a noble womanly nature! I judged Kitty then, as 
now, without bitterness or envy. Her sunny temper, her youth, her beauty, 
were all she had; true, they were much; but were they all a man of intellect 
requires in the sharer of his life? Could not I—yes, even I— have given 
him something higher, better? could I not have met his lofticr aspirations, 
been his soul’s other half far more truly? Alas! what use in asking these 
questions since he never asked them ? 

He told his love in time, and Kitty listened favorably ; she was grateful for 
his affection, and returned it as her good little heart could not help doing with 


any one who was kind to her. Yet Ido her no wrong, I honestly believe, in 
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saying, that if he had been some one else —a man nearer her own age, gayer, 
more trifling, like herself — the proposal would have pleased her better. How- 
ever, she accepted him, and they were married. She made the gentlest of 
wives, the daintiest of house-keepers, and Meredith has always seemed a happy 
man. We are dear friends yet ; we have been ever since. Through firm resolve, 
and hard, hard effort, I was able to give him up, and put his image from its 
place in my heart. Nor has my life been an unhappy one, despite the sad issue 
of its own brief romance. After the cruel disappointment, the terrible sense 
of loss — worst of all, the struggle to subdue that long habit of affection — 
came higher views of life, a purer ideal of duty. I have striven to think sel- 
dom of- myself, and oftener of others ; to demand less of. them, while bestow- 
ing more —and have realized in some faint measure the joy of which our Lorp 
spake, when He said: ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 


THE ALDERMAN QF YORK. 
CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


To compensate for the loss of the Breckenridges, the visitors at the Shades 
were daily expecting the arrival of a distinguished lady from the city of Man- 
hatta. She was the widow of a merchant, who, in his generation, distin- 
guished himself for business habits, punctuality, and for being a member of a 
club — a select club it was, for no man engaged in the retail trade was per- 
mitted to become one of them, provided the business was carried on in town, 
though the customers of the members, who visited the great commercial bazaar 
annually for their purchases, were regaled at the club-house, and no questions 
asked whether they sold by the yard or by the piece. 

There is a certain mist floating around a stranger, which one is apt to ima- 
gine carries with it some superior excellence, not to be found in the day-light 
of an every-day acquaintance. These strangers were often Southern and 
Western men, and always generals, colonels or majors ; and though they lived 
in hamlets and other by-plates, dealing in jews’-harps, bees’-wax and geese- 
feathers, as well as other commodities useful to their neighborhood, yet it did 
not and should not detract from them at all, it being swallowed up and merged 
in their titles. They, like Napoleon himself, and, indeed, like every one else, 
would not appear well in history if all the little things they ever did were told 
and commented upon. Though Bonaparte never, even in his poverty, engaged 
in the retail trade, yet there is no knowing what he would have done, had he 
had sufficient capital to have purchased a stock of goods with ; for one thing is 
certain, and that is, he had not credit enough to have done so at an age when 
young men generally go into business. 

Eliphalet Doomsdale was the name of the deceased husband, who would 
long ago have been forgotten had it not been for that monument to his memory, 
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Sabina, his widow. Before his death he had set up his carriage, and never was 
seen in an omnibus any more. It was continued by his relict without alteration, 
except a white horse was supplied to match with the survivor of a pair which 
were coal-black while colts, and had continued without change up to the death 
of one of them, which happened about the time of the exit of its master. Time 
at length laid its yellow fingers upon the other; and as the widow was turning 
gray herself, she naturally supposed the black horse eventually would become 
white, and to be prepared for the change, the newly-purchased animal was pro- 
cured as a match. 

From this single fact Mrs. Doomsdale obtained a position, independent of her 
husband’s fortune, independent of his dealing at wholesale, and independent of 
his being a member of a club —a position! aimed at by so many, but only 
reached by the few. She it was, at the decline of the season, who intended 
honoring the Shades with her presence. Aware of all that the fashionable 
world conceded her, she reposed, she dreamed, and she existed upon the ad- 
miration of those in search of supremacy over the clownish multitude with 
which watering-places, as well as most other places, are filled. 

Before many days had passed, the arrival of that lady was announced ; the 
servants themselves were excited, and those not too stupified, were seen 
running in all directions without object or system. She was attended by a 
single domestic, a counterpart of her mistress, not only in figure, but in 
movement. Instead of stateliness, as rumor had promulgated, she was not 
only attenuated, but angular as trigonometry could make her, and although of 
ordinary height, her up-turned face seemed communing with some lofty aspi- 
rations, too high to be got at by any but herself, and her movements were 
measured with so much propriety that she scarcely could be said to move at 
all. 

The ladies made way when she entered the parlor in a stupor of respect, 
while each were anxiously looking to see who would be the first recognized by 
a glance of her eyes. Although the day was warm, both Mrs. Doomsdale and 
her servant were trembling with cold, which could not be wondered at when 
there was so little in them to make them otherwise. After pacing the room 
once or twice, she retired to her private apartment, her servant following, and 
imitating her mistress by long habit, or perhaps long habit had made natural 
what was sheer imitation before. They had no sooner gone than several ladies 
and one or two gentlemen were seized with an ague, and shook as if every 
bone in them was a lump of ice. To the landlord’s amazement, a fire was 
ordered in the parlor, around which they gathered and shook over it the most 
of the day, thus giving the lie to the thermometer, which indicated no such 
necessity. : 

It is due to Minikin, Turtlehovey and Noisy Tom to say, that they were 
chilled but little, if indeed any at all; though they admitted, after a close ques- 
tioning, that the temperature of the room was lower than they had ever known 
it before in the month of August. A young man, however, an aspirant to the 
dignity of some select circle which he was so infatuated as to suppose had an 
existence in some unexplored part of the island, understanding that Mrs. Sabina 
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Doomsdale was a leader of fashion, also shook. His name was Percy Pimple- 
ton, the son of a good man, who in his life-time dealt in small wares in a re- 
mote part of Manhatta, where he was respected as a worthy member of the 
community. His life, to be sure, was a negative one; and when we consider 
the evil that most persons inflict upon those within their influence, this is say- 
ing a good deal. It is one of the things that cannot well be explained, that 
those who are most positive are the greatest scourges of humanity, and it is 
their history upon which most persons delight to dwell. This is one reason that 
the father of Percy should be honored, for there was nothing positive in him. 

So ready were all to follow in the wake of Mrs. Doomsdale, that instead of 
the noisy preparations usually preceding dinner, a tip-toe silence was observed ; 
and the hurrying to-and-fro in order to be in time, gave place to algebraic ad- 
measurement in the regulation of their movements. 

Neither the Alderman nor Noisy Tom were disconcerted at this sudden 
change of the manners of the visitors, and would have been as boisterous as 
ever, had not their attention been absorbed by the strange events of the day. 

Mr. Pimpleton had already placed his hand upon the back of a chair and 
stood as still as his tremor would permit him, waiting for Mrs. Doomsdale to make 
her appearance and to be seated before venturing to take his own. Such had 
been the custom at the Shades heretofore, but it was getting into disuse by too 
many following the example of the Alderman, who was no man of ceremony, 
and least of all, when his dinner was growing cold. On this occasion, he fol- 
lowed the example of Mr. Pimpleton, until his patience became exhausted, and 
as he was about taking his seat in defiance of any one’s opinion, a buzzing was 
heard at the foot of the stair-case, and directly Mrs. Doomsdale entered the 
dining-room in the manner she had entered the parlor a few hours before. She 
was in her best feather, her train being carried by the same domestic whose 
ambition seemed to be to become a portion of her ambition. As she entered, 
the company bowed low, and not until she was in her seat, did the gentlemen 
resume theirs. She appeared a little warmer, though an icy expression was 
the leading characteristic of her face, and a fixed glare, like the gaze of a figure 
in a@ panorama, lent its aid when turned to bow to those deserving that 
attention. 

The Alderman had already taken his soup, and, although contrary to the 
rules of the house, had called*for more and consumed that also, when Mrs. 
Doomsdale commenced sipping hers. He became impatient for the dinner to 
be set upon the table, but the servants were waiting for her to finish what she 
had so daintily begun, and Turtlehovey’s fretfulness passed for nothing, so 
long as her tacit dissent was understood to be obnoxious to confusion or 
hurrying. The Alderman so far forgot himself, as to use passionate language 
to the servants, and whenever they were compelled to approach him, they kept 
a good look-out to dodge the passes he threatened them with. Blows from so 
sturdy a gentleman were to be avoided, for his weakness did not lie in his 
arms. 

In the evening there was a special gathering in the great parlor, for the pur- 
pose of congratulating Mrs. Doomsdale upon her arrival. An extra number of 
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candles were lighted, and wild-flowers placed about the room in abundance. 
The ladies were richly habited; and Mr. Pimpleton volunteered to lead the 
ceremonies of the evening. An hour or more consumed itself before she made 
her appearance, and all that while a reasonable warmth diffused itself, and no 
complaint was made of the want of it until she entered the room. Not deviat- 
ing from the solemn composure she had observed before, with the exception of 
a gracious bow being more generally accorded to those who had the physical 
strength to crowd before the less persevering by-standers, and at the same 
time not to blush when disdainfully passed by, she took the arm of Pimple- 
ton when she entered, more, it would seem, as a matter of indispensable eti- 
quette than for any aid she could reasonably expect from him, for he was a feeble 
young man, never having recovered from ‘ cake and caudle,’ with which Dame 
Pimpleton regaled him and her congratulatory visitors upon the first full moon 
after he became a fraction of an inhabitant of the eastern portion of Manhatta. 

It is to be regretted that one so young should have had his stomach injured 
by a custom said to have been instituted by Nell Gwyn upon the introduction 
to the world of her first bastard, in derision of a custom originating in a former 
reign upon the birth of a prince of Wales ; but those accessory to the outrage 
are not entitled to the same sympathy from any injury it might have done 
their own digestion, they having been old enough to know better. 

It is lost time to try to teach persons of such strange idiosyncracies ; and 
there are other little Pimpletons yet unborn, doomed to suffer by a like diet, 
for no other reason than that elderly ladies are fond of observing ‘ the good old 
fashion.’ 

The mercury fell a few degrees during the evening, and Mr. Pimpleton’s 
tremor was perceptible as he solemnly advanced with the widow through the 
admiring throng. There was during the evening a diversion effected in behalf 
of Mrs. Ebenezer, but unfortunately for her own self-respect, she affected a 
tremor, though all the while it was evident to the most ordinary observer that 
her discomfort lay at the top ofthe mercury rather than at its bottom. Subse- 
quently her party forsook her, as they considered that as evidence she had 
given in to Mrs. Sabina Doomsdale. The latter lady, therefore, was triumphant 
the residue of the evening. Mrs. Ebenezer unsuccessfully endeavored to re- 
trieve the ground she had lost by appearing just as she was, uncomfortably 
warm. Even Turtlehovey shook after he had gone over to Mrs. Doomsdale ; 
but to his credit be it remembered, that he afterward confessed to Noisy Tom 
in the piazza, ‘that he had made a fool of himself.’ 

No matter what may be said of the morality of Alderman Turtlehovey, the 
want of conscientiousness of Noisy Tom, or the amiableness of Mrs. Ebenezer, 
the offence of selfishness formed no part of their characters ; for if the Alderman 
defrauded the public, it was done because the public is a monstrous beast, that 
cannot be killed, and whose ears, though cropped to-day, are sure to grow out 
to-morrow. 

As for Noisy Tom, though he sold watches that were good for nothing, for 
twice as much as good ones were worth, he consoled himself with the re- 
flection, that as none but inexperienced or very foolish people were his cus- 
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tomers, they, if not his victims, would become those of somebody else. His lancet 
was therefore applied through the decrees of fate, and though he throve while 
they depleted, yet all went on naturally enough ; besides, they grew the wiser 
and he richer, and ‘ As wisdom,’ he often said, ‘was more valuable than gold, 
they always got the best of the bargain.’ 

Deeply mortified at having so readily surrendered her independence to her 
competitor, Mrs. Ebenezer determined within herself to make amends for that 
false step. Hitherto no one knew better than herself what society owed her, 
and so long did she reason upon it, that her mercurial nature showed itself in 
her face to a degree approaching combustion, when she solemnly resolved that 
if Mrs. Doomsdale crossed her path she did so at her peril. 

It is well there was something to divide the attention of both Minikin and 
Ebenezer ; so long had their minds been fixed upon an acquaintance with the 
Breckenridges, and the opportunities proving unpropitious for carrying their 
views into execution each time the attempt had been made, that already an un- 
healthy state of mind had begun to show itself in both of those ladies: the for- 
mer was petulant; the latter, almost ferocious. 

But ‘the season’ was closing fast upon the sojourners at the Shades, and 
it was now understood that but one more ‘drawing-room’ was to be held. 
Minikin, Ebenezer, and their clique were determined upon a demonstration in 
opposition to Mrs. Doomsdale and her party. It was an attempt that few 
beside Mrs. Ebenezer would have dared to brave, for there is something wither- 
ing to sensitiveness in encountering cold and turgid subjects, whose complacency 
seems frozen to their faces, and whose equanimity is regulated by a stagnant 
nature. 

The evening soon arrived, and as it was to be the /ast, more than ordinary 
preparations were made. Ebenezer and her female friends were well provided 
with fans, and through the Alderman’s management, the refreshments were 
furnished, consisting of ices, intended by him to properly cool his own party 
and freeze the other. Ebenezer and Minikin, with their followers, led the way, 
and immediately resolved themselves in sets for quadrilles ; Turtlehovey choos- 
ing the former lady for his partner, while Noisy Tom led forth the latter. 
Several quadrilles were made up, and the most boisterous music ordered to be- 
gin the evening with. Nothing could exceed the impetuosity of the Alderman 
and his fried the auctioneer. Whenever the music allowed of a diversion, 
they would step from their places and vie with each other in cutting most ex- 
traordinary pigeon-wings. So well did they perform that antiquated dance, 
that they seemed to hover in the air as if gravitation had ceased to perform its 
office, leaving those two gentlemen to go up or down just as they pleased. 
The several sets were stimulated by the example before them, and away they 
went ‘in the full tide of successful experiment.’ The narrator asks pardon for 
using so hackneyed an expression, but he could not forego, even at the risk of 
having imputed to him a want of originality, words so expressive of what he 
intended. Ebenezer particularly showed she was worthy of herself, and Minikin 
was not far behind. However wonderful to one still in his novitiate was the per- 
formance of the pigeon-wing, their balancing was scarcely less so, for their leaps 
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were prodigious. After its continuance for some minutes, their exertions 
would gradually subside into soft and dreamy undulations, in striking contrast 
to the desperate plunges from which they had just recovered themselves. 
Ebenezer’s eyes laughed outright as she tripped on from one swelling wave to 
another in the sea of excitement which surrounded her, for successful opposition 
seemed impossible. Each of the dancers felt they did not care a farthing either 
for Mrs. Doomsdale or any of her set ; Turtlehovey jocularly remarking, ‘that 
she was the slowest coach’ he ever saw, ‘except the city inspector.’ No inci- 
dent, however insignificant, occurred to that functionary, but its parallel was 
drawn from some of the officials over whom he had jurisdiction, and they were 
without end ; and what was strange, they rarely were of the same department. 
Any one who did not know to the contrary, would judge from his conversation 
that so numerous a set of vagabonds had never before held office. 

While in the act of bowing to their partners, Mrs. Doomsdale, under the es- 
cort of Mr. Pimpleton, entered the room, her set, full twenty in number in 
duplicates, following behind in stately unison. Those who preceded them 
were unnoticed, and the more they enjoyed their exercises, the more grave was 
the latter party ; Doomsdale, Pimpleton, and a half-dozen nearest them were 
affected with the same unaccountable tremor which had seized upon them 
before. Ebenezer and her set, as if deriding the misery under which they 
labored, used their fans with desperation in cooling their own persons. 

At length Mrs. Doomsdale and her partner, Pimpleton, stepped from their 
circle and commenced a waltz, if waltz it could be called, for there was nothing 
perceptible about it denoting it to be such, except an inclination to turn around. 
The movement was slow as it was solemn, and as the faces of the two were oc- 
casionally seen over the other’s shoulder, the expression was so inanimate that 
a doubt could scarcely be restrained from forcing itself upon the mind, whether 
they actually belonged to the present age, or were sent here in lieu of other 
phenomena to be wondered at. Out of respect to those who led the waltz, the 
remainder did nothing but gaze until they sat down, and had it not been for the 
uproar made by Ebenezer and her friends, no one would have suspected any 
such entertainment was going on. At length Mrs. Doomsdale and her partner 
sat down, when, in close imitation of them, the others began to move around the 
room, which would have been all but imperceptible had it not been for an oc- 
easional surge most of them made at certain turns of the music. 

The opposition went on until a very late hour, whén at length the set ot 
Ebenezer encroached more and more upon the others, until, disdainfully retir- 
ing from the room, they yielded, more from necessity than any respect they 
entertained for either Ebenezer or any of her noisy friends. 


CHAPTER EIGHTE. 


So much engrossed were the Alderman and his friend with affairs at the 
Shades, that Moses Dolebear was almost forgotten, and so, too, was the inglori- 
ous death they had recently escaped from ; he, in the mean time, was busy with 
his trap, but with very little success, although he had se¢ it in places never 
failing before. At length it occurred to him that possibly its brightness scared 
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the game that he intended to allure, and to remedy the defect, he painted it 
green, but that again would not answer the purpose; the smell of paint was 
objected to by his wary customers, and although their tracks were numerous, 
they perseveringly declined being caught by any machine of such a color. 

In default of game, he had more time to mature his plans for leaving the 
mountains and taking up his abode in York, preparatory to his becoming an 
alderman. ‘Sue,’ said he one day after unsuccessfully visiting his trap, ‘1’m 
off to-morrow for the big city, and want my clothes darned. Tell Aunt Hard- 
pan she must help, and I’ll do as much for her one of these days.’ 

His tone was a little softened from the authoritative way he usually ad- 
dressed her, which instantly perceiving, she rested her hand upon his shoulder, 
while her large dark eyes gazed at him steadfastly in the face. At length a 
convulsive movement was seen at the corners of her mouth, her eyes reddened, 
and then tears fell upon her old calico frock. ‘Are you goin’ to leave me, 
Mosey, for good ?’ she said as she withdrew her hand from him. 

Reflections that were new rushed upon his mind, for he felt that he was no 
longer to live by the chase, but by means that were altogether foreign to his 
habits, and in a strange place, among a ferocious population, who would skin 
him and sell his hide for a drum’s head if a penny could be turned by the 
speculation. ‘Yes,’ he replied to her eloquent eyes, and as he cast his own 
upon her tattered garments, added, while his heart was throbbing with the first 
inklings of tenderness that ever approached it: ‘Sue, I’m shamed; I’m a 
sneak! I’m a poor divil! I’m a milk-and-water sort of a feller!’ 

She looked at him for some moments, not knowing what to make of his re- 
marks, and after recovering herself, said in reply: ‘ Mosey, what ’ll come of us 
in the winter? Dad, when thar’s nothin’ to do, gits drunk, and if the snow 
drifts next year as it did last, who is it but yourself can git us out of it ? 
Snarleton is ony thirteen year old, and can’t do much yit ; besides, Dad’s 
cross to him ever since he sided with you the night you came from York with- 
out nothin’, and every once-in-awhile threatens to turn him out o’ doors ; and 
Snarleton threatens to run away if he doos.’ 

Hesitating a moment, not knowing what to reply or how to act, Moses 
called out in a quick and commanding tone: ‘Snarley! Snarley!’ 

‘What you want down below thar?’ replied a squeaking voice from the 
cock-loft snappishly, that voice being unmistakably that of the brother of 
Moses, young Snarley, or more properly speaking, Snarleton Dolebear, the 
same chap who always crowed when his father threatened him with 
chastisement. 

‘Whar ’s the old man? Have you seed ’im about these quarters to-day ?’ 
inquired Moses, raising his voice to a pitch to enable him to hear. 

Snarleton laid hold of a beam at the mouth of the hole leading to the place 
where he had answered from, and swung himself down just in front of his inter- 
rogator ; the little fellow, as he lighted, screwing up his face, inquired in a 
sullen mood, ‘ What he wanted ?’ 

‘I say,’ repeated Moses, ‘do you know what has become of the old man ?’ 

‘He ’s drunk under the hemlock in the holler,’ he answered, referring to a 
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tree of that denomination in a hollow near the house where Moses and the 
junior members of the family were in the habit of frolicking in the evenings 
when the moon was in its full, and where he would relate to them the fearful 
struggles he had had in conquering wolves and other animals of like ferocity. 

He had feelings then such as he had never before had toward his father, for 
he had long been accustomed to seeing him in such situations ; but now it seemed 
to him a degradation for a man to get drunk. They all went to the designated 
spot; and there he still lay, with a brown jug by his side, the most miserable of 

all animals. Snarleton arrived on the spot ahead of the other two, and standing 
erect upon the body of his father, enjoyed the position he held, and was about 
proclaiming his elevation in the usual way, when Sue begged him to desist. 

Moses seized his brother by the collar, and threw him headlong a dozen feet 
from his perch, and while on his way exclaimed: ‘Thar! do n’t you know 
better than to stand on your old dad when he can’t help himself? A fair fight 
between you would be another thing.’ 

The youngster arose sullenly upon his feet, and was in the act of crowing, 
when his brother made another demonstration that way. Like a frightened 
but pugnacious bantam, the challenge was divested of half its bravado in the 
retreat he made to a thicket, and where he remained until Moses had finally de- 
parted from his home in quest of adventure. 

Sue looked sadly upon her father, but was accustomed to seeing him in this 
situation ; indeed it was a habit with him to a degree, that he could scarcely be 
said to be Woolfe Dolebear when sober. The heart of his daughter was pained 
to see her father in such a plight; but it was not, however, the anguish of 
mortified pride, for a feeling of that description had never entered her breast ; 
neither was it the fear he would be harmed by wild beasts prowling in the 
neighborhood, for he was a match for them, sober or otherwise, but partaking 
more of an instinctive humiliation, that he should disqualify himself by his 
gross habits, of ability to protect his family, allowing them to be in the most 
miserable plight of any who lived in these forests. 

Moses and his sister returned slowly to their cabin, expecting to find by 
this time Miss Hardpan returned from a visit to a place called Eagle Grove, 
some four or five miles further into the mountain. She was one of those 
personages who felt an interest in every thing crossing her observation, and 
made herself agreeable by the rough handling most every one’s affairs under- 
went the moment she laid hold of them. 

As for dame Dolebear, she cared not a fig for any member of her household 
whom she was physically unable to manage ; her time being occupied with 
those little slippery youngsters who had not yet entered their teens, and who, 
with soaping, ducking, and darning for, left her little time to expend upon 
those who would have revolted had she practically demonstrated to them her 
rights of maternity. 

Miss Maria was still absent ; and there was no one else but Sue who cared 
whether he went or staid. She and Moses spent the evening together, and 
whenever the thought of his departure brought a tear to her eye, he did all he 

could to console her by relating what a fine set of ear-rings he would purchase 
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of Noisy Tom the auctioneer when he went to York. It was not ear-rings his 
sister coveted : but she felt she would miss her brother's protection ; his firm 
will was not without its results in many of their emergencies, and whether he 
were scrupulous or not in supplying their wants, would scarcely be considered 
of consequence in those aérial regions where discord revels without fear of dis- 
turbance from any thing harmonious. Screaming wild-cats, howling wolves, 
and evil-eyed owls were always marshaled for battle so soon as their deeds 
were covered with the night. Even in the morning, there was no tranquillity 
there, for upon looking down upon the clouds, they appeared like armies of 
huge dragons riding wool-sacks, and thus making battle with more than mortal 
energy. What chance would the Dolebears have had for their lives in such 
a neighborhood by refusing to conform to an universal law ? 

Most of the night was spent by Moses and his sister in the wilderness, the 
former explaining his plans, and the latter trying to comprehend them. In 
their wanderings they came to ‘The Wizard’s Cave.’ The dews were spark- 
ling upon the leaves in moon-light, and the water fell drowsily upon the ear as 
it descended from one fall to another, until lost in the sombre cavern beneath 
them all. A witch-spell had come over the place, and those transient corus- 
cations of light faintly though often could be seen, swelling and subsiding, ap- 
proaching and then receding, so often described by the seers, as assuming the 
shape of departed friends while floating to-and-fro in the night air, and insisted 
on by them to be actually existing creatures, freed from the restraints of 
ponderous agencies. 

Such places were frequent in those mountains, and the higher they were 
ascended, the more numerous they became ; but none of them wore the same 
sad aspect, neither did their contemplation produce upon the senses the awe 
felt at the Wizard’s Cave. The whole tribe of insects ceased their clamors 
there, and what they had to say were in sleepy whispers, just loud enough to 
resemble an ancient bard muttering his wrongs ‘in runic rhyme.’ 

Sue drew in a long breath as she silently looked upon the scene. There 
was a strange existence before her she had often heard of but never before 
seen; and among the other forms floating in mid air, was an old acquaintance ot 
her father’s, named Bill Crow, and who a few years before had deceased, and 
until now had been forgotten. He appeared natural as in his life-time, and 
far more respectable, for then hé was usually clad in skins of wild beasts, and, 
when the weather permitted, went bare-footed. This- habit had caused his 
feet to spread to most inordinate dimensions. The imprint from his toes, 
had they been found in some early strata of the earth’s formation, would 
have puzzled geologists of the present day to classify them, and very likely 
would have been pronounced a new species of extinct quintupled mammalia. 
But there he was, a respectable personage, softened, embellished, refined by 
subtle Od, but yet Bill Crow, and no one or any thing else but himself. 

‘Hello! thar, Bill,’ exclaimed Moses, half unconscious of what he was say- 
ing, ‘I thought you was dead and gone long ago!’ 

As brave as Moses really was, he became startled by his own voice, there 
being something more unearthly in it than he had ever heard before ; its rever- 
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beration seemed to reprove him for thus irreligiously addressing the dead. No 
response was given to the rude interrogation, neither was there any change 
made in his movements ; most of the time he was all but invisible, but occa- 
sionally he would expand himself into a clear and well-defined individuality, 
each feature possessing the same characteristic it wore prior to his death. 

So soon as Moses collected his senses sufficiently to reason upon the 
nature of the strange apparition, he was satisfied that it was safer to give a 
wide berth to the Wizard’s Cave, and leave Bill Crow and the rest of its inhabit- 
ants to themselves ; for if Bill was half as bad there as he had been while liv- 
ing, there was no knowing how much mischief he might do in the sphere 
where he now found himself. Indeed a time was, when the cave was a pleasant 
place to visit, and there was nothing remarkable about it. Then the cascades 
playfully leaped from one fall to another, and went tinkling on till lost in the 
shadows below ; the birds flew sportively from tree to rock, and then would 
skim just over the surface of the water in admiration of their own shadows. 
But since Bill’s death, they had gone to parts unknown, and there was a 
mournfulness about the water-falls that was unlike any thing he heard there 
when a boy, and a dreary, never-ending humming, depressing to his spirits 
and discouraging to his aspirations. 

Just as Moses was about taking up his departure, Sue, who had strayed 
some short distance away, called out for him to come to her, for there was her 
Aunt Hardpan’s old beau, Jim Storker, ‘as plain,’ she said, ‘as a pike-staff.’ 
In a moment her brother was by her side, though on his way he narrowly es- 
caped falling into a bottomless ravine, it being now not long before break of 
day, and intensely dark. 

‘Look thar!’ said Sue, pointing to the mouth of the cave just where the 
stream disappeared among a growth of under-brush ; ‘look! he’s moon-shine 
fust, and then he swells out, bladder like.’ 

Several moments elapsed before her brother discovered him, and when his 
eve fairly rested on the spectre, he exclaimed: ‘ By hokey! I see him. Storker, 
Storker!’ said he, greatly excited, ‘is that you? Come out here. Aunt 
Maria behaved bad when you was sum body, and I would n’t wonder if she was 
sorry for ’t.’ 

Moses hesitated a moment, expecting a reply, so natural did he appear, but 
instead of an audible and earthly voice in response to the invitation, the same 
drowsy and monotonous noise was continued, with every now and then an al- 
most imperceptible interruption, like a distant tolling of bells, but nothing like 
a human sound proceeded from the mouth of Storker. Brave Moses Dole- 
bear undoubtedly was, with an enemy before him made of flesh and blood, 
upon whose head a well-directed blow might lodge ; but when he found himself 
circumscribed by enemies of so weird a nature, and whose tactics were only 
known to themselves, his nerves gave way, and taking his sister by the hand, 
he fled from the Wizard’s Cave. Every 4eap they took, the more were they 
frightened, for they then only realized that they had actually seen departed 
spirits ; for at first not only Bill Crow, but Storker himself, together with a 
host of other faces, appeared so natural, that it was like meeting old acquaint- 
ances after a short absence. 
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Being quite exhausted and out of breath, Sue said to her brother : 
‘Mosey, Mosey, what’s the use o’ runnin’, they won’t hurt any body. I see 
day-light way down yonder, and spirits go to bed when light cums up the 
mountains.’ 

‘That ’s true,’ said Moses, breathing hardly and coming to a dead stand, 
‘that’s true, and I ort to known it afore. Sperits git quiet about day-break, 
restin’, I ’spose, till night-time; but, Sue, you must go back, and I must go on 
to ‘York,’ and make sum body of myself and sum body of you, and sum body 
of Aunt Hardpan, and —and— no, no, ’t is n’t any use tryin’; nothin’ can be 
made of dad; you might as well make a flyin’-fish of a dead pickerel, jist as 
well.’ 

Before Sue could reply, with a bound he sprang forward, and a moment 
after was lost in the thick under-brush on his way to the flat-lands below. 
She listened to the crackling twigs beneath his feet as he flew onward, until at 
last nothing further could be heard of him. When she fully realized that he 
was gone, and many years might elapse before she would see him again, she 
shed a flood of tears ; for as poor and miserable as she had been all her life-time, 
Moses had a hopefulness of nature that made her satisfied when she desponded. 

Sue Dolebear was now alone. She seated herself upon a stone, and 
wistfully looked down into the far-off valley where her brother had gone. The 
sun had risen before she awoke from her reverie, and then with a heavy 
heart, she arose from her seat, and after wiping her eyes with a remnant of her 
poor old calico frock, journeyed sadly home. 


LOVE AND FAME. 


Tue dreams which beauty nurtured in my soul 
Are fled forever. Lo! this autumn grove, 

An emblem of my withered, hapless love! 

Now shall I wander aimless to the goal, 

Where I had hoped a place in fame’s bright roll 
Awaited me and my fair gentle dove, 

Our dear bound hearts for toiling to console, 
And tell to distant days how well we strove. 
But love is mine no more, all hope is gone ; 
And, Glory! what art thou and glittering Fame 
Tome? As to the blind, the noon-day sun ; 
As to the slave, the sound of freedom’s name. 
Fond love alone sustains the wearied head, 

Nor fame is worth the striving when ’t is fled. 








TWO APRILS. 





BY MISS ABBIE W. CROCKER, 





Tuart night I sat dreamily knitting 
In the pitiless spring-time rain ; 
While my needles were brightly flashing, 
My heart was with Cuaruiz again ; 
Tender and true, as I saw him last, 
As he uttered his parting word 
In the winding lane where young leaves grew, 
And only the violets heard. 
We were to have wedded in April — 
That April, whose scintillant flame 
Flashed into blossoms red, white, and blue, 
That covered the past from our blame. 
But among the first my Charlie went 
To follow that flag to the wars — 
A soldier’s garb o’er a soldier’s heart, 
To fight for the stripes and the stars. 


He left me; and I —I was patient: 
His dear letters came one by one ; 

He was well, and loved me ever, he said, 
And he wished that the war was done. 
‘But still, we must fight to the last,’ he said, 

‘For, darling, our land must be free — 
Free and united: and so, don’t weep, 

If the land shall have need of me.’ 
Months passed, and the words of my hero 
Were still hopeful and fond and brave, 
Whether he spoke of a glad return, 

Or pictured a soldier’s grave. 


So the battle-news found me dreaming 
To the sqund of the April rain. 
A victory, was it? I hardly cared; 

I thought of the thousands slain. 
Night after night I looked down the lists — 
I was searching for Charlie’s namee 

But Heaven was merciful, and at last 
The letter I had longed for came. 

He was safe, because of my love, he said, 
And my eyes at the words grew dim: 

He felt that the balls were turned aside 

By the strength of my prayers for him. 
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Many had fallen close to his side, 
But the sun shone again, he said. 
*T is pitiful for the sun to shine, 
When those we loved truly are dead. 
I have no words my gladness to tell, 
And it is by this bliss I know 
The bitter vigil that others keep, 
The agony of their woe. 
‘Still,’ wrote my Charlie, ‘ be brave and strong ; 
Wait, darling, and hope still, and pray 
For victory first, and then for me, 


And our beautiful wedding-day.’ 
Maroa, Ill., April 19th, 
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Tne student who wanders amid the countless multitudes of sparkling 
volumes in nature’s library, quaffs deeply of Olympic fountains and refresh- 
ingly bathes in the silvery spray. The alcoves filled with books which bear 
the stamp ‘geology’ upon their granite backs, seem welcome as ambrogsial 
flowers. Open them, O immortal mind! They are not chained, as were the 
Oracles of Gop in olden times; richly will they repay the reading. Here thou 
mayest shake hands with centuries across the great abyss of time. The pano- 
rama of the past is thine ; with majestic march it sweeps along to the music 
of creation’s symphonies. The beauties and sublimities of natare’s scenes 
shall thrill thee like harmony from harp-strands, swept by unseen hands. 

It is rather strange that so many neglect the high-toned medium of intel- 
lectual enjoyment found in geology. Many fear the science, honestly believing 
it to lead to skepticism concerning the truths of the Bible. All such tenets 
which stand before the onward progress of science, have their foundation on a 
‘rock of sand.’ In regard to geology, however, it-is true that the objections 
urged against it are more formidable in their removal than those arrayed against 
some other sciences ; but they are not impassable. Briefly, may not those 
antagonistic ideas be displaced, and the great desideratum reached by an appeal 
to the Biblical language of appearances, and our own ignorance of the meaning 
of the Sacred Book ? 


There is something inexpressibly fascinating in the study of geology. In 
the flower that came to the air long centuries ago, and then died, leaving the 
form of its delicate petals indelibly impressed upon the paleeozoic rocks ; in the 
granite boulder; in the handful of earth, replete with fossil remains ; in the 
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majestic, rock-ribbed mountains, or in all the wide domains of creation of which 
we have cognizance, beauty and sublimity are well defined, and stand as,re- 
cords in Time’s great journal. The great length of time that necessarily must 
have elapsed during the formation of the various strata of the earth’s crust, the 
laws by which they are thus formed, the incessant working of the several 
agents in geological developments, the mineral deposits and organic remains 
deep in the bowels of the earth, and the beauties and wonders of the internal 
structure and external configuration of the entire globe, call to the inquiring 
mind for a tribute of admiration, which will be granted, however deeply some 
of the truths of geology may be veiled in eternal mystery. 

The phenomena produced by the agents of geological change — atmospheric, 
aqueous, igneous, and organic —are very striking and instructive, the aqueous 
and igneous, as also the atmospheric, often doing their work rapidly and 
plainly before the eyes of man, putting forth their gigantic strength in frenzied 
energy, as in great inundations, volcanic eruptions and tornadoes, and anon 
silently effecting their decrees ; while the organic as surely, though but unseen, 
does its part in moulding matter and stamping it with the signet of the Great 
Arcuitect. The atmosphere, consisting mainly of nitrogen and oxygen, with 
a small quantity of carbonic acid and of watery vapor, produces both chemical 
find mechanical effects ; chemical, by the action of the gases, disintegrating 
rocks, or even in some cases consolidating them, as when calciferous sand-stone 
is formed ; mechanical, by the winds, which whirl the light sands from one 
locality to another, often covering the proud works of man, as in Egypt, where 
the sands of the Libyan desert have covered temples. 

Aqueous agencies exert a tremendous force in the geological changes of the 
earth ; chemically, decomposing rocks, or mechanically, abrading them, as by 
the action of the waves of oceans or the currents of rivers. A good example 
of the latter is found at Niagara Falls. That huge volume of water incessantly 
wears the rock over which it is precipitated, and the conclusion is reached, 
from the appearance of the river’s banks below the Falls, that the cataract once 
was at Queenstown, several miles below their present location. The changes 
produced by the erosive currents of rivers, the detritus of which is often carried 
hundreds of miles before being deposited at the mouth, is strikingly exhibited 
at the mouths of the Po and Adige. In the time of the Emperor Augustus, 
the town Adria was a sea-port, and gave the name (Adriatic) to the gulf; it is 
now many miles inland, owing to the immense quantity of sediment continually 
brought down by those rivers. The great abrading action of ocean-waves is 
distinctly seen upon some of the islands of Charleston harbor, where the water 
has advanced upon the land more than four hundred feet in a single year. The 
English Channel was probably formed by the sea, as the geological formation 
of either coast seems to indicate that England and France were once united. 
Thus rivers, ocean-wayves, tides and currents, the silicious deposits of minéral 
springs, the action of immense moving icebergs and glaciers, and all the vari- 
ous aqueous agencies are continually exerting their influences in producing 
geological change. 


The igneous agencies are exhibited in the phenomena of volcanoes, earth- 
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quakes, hot springs, and the gradual elevation of some parts of the earth’s sur- 
face. Volcanoes, sub-marine and aérial, earthquakes and hot springs, show very 
marked and sublime phenomena, of which the first is a powerful agent in pro- 
ducing changes in the crust of the earth. 

But it is the organic agencies in the modification of the earth, though they 
are less prominent in their developments, which possess especial interest to the 
geologist, as marking the physical condition of the globe through the eras of 
time, in which animals and vegetables lived and died. Organic remains, from 
those of coral zoéphytes, insignificant animalculee, and infusoria of all grades, 
up to the gigantic mastodon, awaken the astonishment and intensest interest of 
the mind. Fossils, small and great, are eloquent of the ages that are forever 
gone, as they lead the mind back to the dim regions of former activities, to ex- 
tinct genera and species of animal life which lived and died and left their sign 
amid the wonderful changes of created matter. 

Geology, though an incomplete science, is a glorious study, expanding and 
delighting the mental powers ; showing that nature, though apparently eccen- 
tric, is conformable to certain laws, and undeviatingly obeys the mandates of a 
Supreme Wiz ; and preéminently beneficial in leading the mind ‘from nature 
up to nature’s Gop.’ 


‘TIME WAS, TIME IS, AND TIME SHALL BE.’ 


Tue olden days, the golden days 
Of summer sea and shore, 
With their gleaming rays through the dreamy haze, 
Oh! will they return no more ? 
To me, dear, 
To thee, dear, 
And ever the wild waves roar. 


The present days, the pleasant days, 
How fast they fly, loved heart! 
Soon the gleaming prism and flowing chrism 
Must beam afd stream apart ; 

For me, dear, 
And thee, dear, 
Time flies like a hunter’s dart. 


The coming days, the foaming days! 
When life shall spray like wine 
In endless motion — a rosy ocean 
Sparkling with love divine ; 
For me, dear, 
And thee, dear, 
Like the ruby almandine. 








THE RETRIBUTIONS OF LIFE. 


WITH HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY MRS. EMMA SHELDON BALL, 


* As I have done, so Gop hath requited me.’— Binz, 


CHARLES THE TWELFTH OF SWEDEN. 


Dr. Jonnson once remarked to his friend, Mr. Stockdale, that ‘ Charles the 
Twelfth had nine years of good, and nine of bad fortune; that his adverse 
events began soon after his unjust execution of Patkul, and continued till his 
death ’— a remark which is fully borne out by a review of that monarch’s life. 

The career of Charles may be said to have commenced, not when he as- 
cended the throne of Sweden, in 1697, but nearly three years after, when the 
formidable alliance between Denmark, Saxony, and Russia, compelled him to 
relinquish the pleasures of the chase, and adopt the most energetic measures 
for the defence of his menaced kingdom. 

It was in the autumn of 1707 that he caused the execution of Patkul. His 
first reverse, though it did not actually occur till the siege of Pultowa, in 
1709, was certainly caused by the harassing marches consequent on his mis- 
take, in turning from _the direct route to Moscow, and proceeding to the 
Ukraine, in 1708. His death occurred in 1718. 

The injustice as well as cruelty of Patkul’s execution, was such as well 
might bring upon its author a life-long retribution. The circumstances were 
too horrible for detail here, and we shall therefore only remind the reader that 
Patkul was a Livonian nobleman, who had offended the despotic father of 
Charles, about fifteen years before; and afterward, as one of the Saxon privy 
council, had been largely instrumental in promoting the war. When the con- 
quest of Saxony threw him into the power of Charles, he was residing in that 
country, as Ambassador from the Czar—a position which he might well sup- 
pose sufficient for his protection. A French historian relates that Patkul was 
then about to be married to a young lady of great merit; and that when as- 
sured that Charles, disregarding the sacred title of ambassador, was about to 
gratify an intemperate revenge by his execution, he besought his chaplain to 
wait upon her, with the assurance that her lover died as he had lived — de- 
voted in his attachment. Patkul had proved his bravery upon the field of bat- 
tle, but when he saw the frightful preparations for his death, his surprise and 
agony were so great, that ‘he fell into convulsive tremblings.’ 

‘This action,’ says Tytler, ‘is the greatest stain upon the memory of 
Charles, who ought to have respected that unhappy man, for the very circum- 
stance which was his offence — a noble interposition in behalf of the liberties 
of his country. Still more ought he to have respected the sacred character 
which he bore of the Czar’s Ambassador.’ 

Before that iniquitous act, every effort of Charles had been surprising !y 
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successful. He had defeated the Danish army under the walls of Copenhagen, 
and the Russians, though four times the number of his own, in its fortified 
camp at Narva. He had gained one victory after another over the King of Sax- 
ony, and finally had compelled him to relinquish the crown of Poland. His 
movements, too, though daring in the extreme, were so well timed, that both 
his own people and foreigners respected his character and judgment as highly 
as his courage. But after Patkul’s death, the whole career of Charles seems 
to have been a series not only of misfortunes, but of errors ; so remarkable, 
when compared with his previous unusual freedom from mistakes, as to remind 
one of the old heathen adage, the result of observation, no doubt: ‘Whom 
the gods would destroy, they first infatuate.’ ‘In fact,’ says Tytler, ‘from 
that time we view him in scarcely any other light than that of an impetuous 
and obstinate madman.’ 

Charles erred in turning from the direct route to Moscow, in laying siege to 
Pultowa, with an army so weakened and harassed, in expecting aid from Tur- 
key, and so stubbornly refusing to leave Bender, when that aid was refused. 
He strangely erred in omitting to provide subsistence for his troops, when in- 
vading Norway ; and if he did not, when, in compliance with the advice of his 
prime-minister, he resolved to attempt a counter-revolution, by assisting the 
Jacobites of England, the opportunity to show that he did not was prevented 
by the cannon-ball that caused his death, ere his design could be developed 
into action. 

How far the execution of Patkul may be regarded as a direct cause of that 
series of ‘adverse events,’ which darkened the whole after-life of Charles, 
we cannot say ; but we know that it so lowered him in the eyes of Europe, 
that he could never haye regained that consciousness of general and deserved 
esteem, which is so potent to sustain the soul in time of trial. The earnest ef- 
forts of the Czar to save his Ambassador, by appealing to the different potent- 
ates of Europe, were neutralized at the time by their fear of offending Charles, 
But such appeals are never made in vain. Their effect is real even when least 
apparent; and in this case, that effect was evident, so soon as Charles was 
seen to be no longer the favorite of fortune. 

Another instance of the way in which ‘the sins of the fathers’ are some- 
times ‘visited on the children,’ is furnished by the life of Charles; for though 
the triple alliance that rendered his whole reign a warfare originated directly 
in a wish to lessen the power of Sweden, its causes were set in motion by an 
act of injustice on the part of his father. Charles the Twelfth was about ten 
years old when his ‘father, having encroached on the rights of the Livonians, 
was waited upon ‘by a-deputation from that people. Patkul was selected by 
his countrymen to head that deputation. The King was offended by the plain- 
ness with which he spoke, and Patkul was condemned to lose his head. He 
fled, and entering the service of the Saxon King, as Privy Councillor, not only 
suggested the triple alliance, but afterward, in his quality of Ambassador for 
the Czar, was one of the chief agents in promoting it. Yet it may be re- 
marked, that until Charles adopted, .as it were, his father's sin, the alliance 
of which it was a latent cause, though it gave him a great deal of trouble, did 
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him but little if any teal injury. Had he continued to meet the trials to 
which it led, as nobly as he did at their commencement, the historical position 
of Charles would have been a glorious one indeed. 































DR. JOHNSON’S DEFINITIONS. 





Tue life of Dr. Johnson himself, though too carefully just to furnish mate- 
rial for the severer retributions; yet afforded an amusing instance of those 
lesser reminders that wait on inconsiderate wrong. Witness the annoyance 
to which he subjected himself by his sarcastic definition of the word Penston. 

In the later editions even of Johnson’s ‘ Unabridged Dictionary,’ most of 
the few definitions, which he thus made the vehicle of injustice, seem to have 
been omitted; but in the original, it read thus : 

‘ Penston. — An allowance made to any one, without an equivalent. In 
England, it is generally understood to mean, pay given to a state hireling, for 
treason to his country.’ 

When Johnson wrote those words, he was irritated, as in his day was the 
case with most who depended on literature for a support, by the most harass- 
ing poverty. It was thirteen years afterward, during which, he had, perhaps, 
seldom thought of his sarcastic definition, when he was unexpectedly reminded 
of it, by the offer of a pension of three hundred pounds per annum, from the 
Bute administration! By this time poverty had given place to a sort of com- oie 
petence, yet still his circumstances were such that the ‘certain provision,’ are | 
which the pension would afford, was a great desideratum. But should he, 
could he accept it? How this question embarrassed him, we may judge, not = tae fl 
only from the anxiety with which he consulted his friends on the subject, but abe 
also by his emotion when Sheridan first informed him of the offer. ‘The 
English language,’ said he, ‘does not afford me terms adequate to my feelings Ae 
on this occasion. I must have recourse to the French. I am penétré with his hi 
Majesty’s goodness.’ Justice, however, requires us to remember that, ere he i 
accepted the offer, he queried thus with the Prime Minister, to whose good 
offices he owed it: ‘ Pray, my lord, what am I expected to do for this pen- 
sion ?’ The answer was honorable to both: ‘It is not given you for any thing f 
you are to do, but for what you have done.’ are 

Still, the fact that before that time Johnson had opposed the House of Han- 
over, and afterward wrote in its favor, called forth remarks which not even his BLY 
acknowledged integrity of character, together with the assurances of his friends, 
that they had long known of the change in his opinions, could altogether an 
silence ; and though Johnson always affected indifference upon the subject, yet ‘ bs 
there can be no doubt that the way in which his unlucky definition was fre- bad 
quently thrown back upon him, by his opponents, was both annoying to him ae 
and injurious to his cause. 

Among the immense number of illustrations that render Johnson’s ‘ Un- 
abridged Dictionary ’ almost interesting, even to the general reader, we recollect 
but few in which he thus sacrificed truth to prejudice. Whether the others 
ever recoiled in any way upon their author, we know not; though it is highly 
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probable that while enjoying the hospitalities of Scotchmen, in his tour to the 
Hebrides, he more than once regretted the petulance that had led him to define 
‘Oats’ as: ‘Food for horses in England, but for men in Scotland.’ 

Perhaps it was to such instances as these, that Dr. Johnson alluded, in his 
candid admission to Miss Reynolds: ‘In my younger days,’ said he, ‘it is 
true, I was inclined to treat mankind with asperity and contempt ; but I found 
it answered no good end, and I thought it wiser and better to take the world as 
I found it. Besides, as I have advanced in life, I have had more reason to be 
satisfied with it. Mankind have treated me with more kindness, and of course 
I have more kindness for them.’ 

We cannot expect youth to appreciate this subject; but if those who are 
intrusted with its training would judiciously call attention to its importance, 
they might be the means of preventing many of those recoils and retaliations 
to which an undisciplined wit subjects its unfortunate possessor. We say 
‘ judiciously,’ because there is no faculty of the mind for the training of which 
sound judgment is more necessary. The dread which some people have of wit 
is often made use of by the artfui and malicious, to produce distrust of those 
whose influence or clear-sightedness they have cause to fear. They speak of it 
as ‘a dangerous faculty.” And when undisciplined, it is so; but it is a ‘ faculty,’ 
nevertheless, given us by the same Wispom that gave us our social affections, 
and our reasoning powers; and as such, it should be cultivated, not extin- 
guished. ‘The character of a mere wit,’ says Sydney Smith, ‘cannot be con- 
sidered as very amiable, very respectable, or very safe, but I doubt if the world 
is sufficiently indulgent to this faculty, where it exists in a less degree; or as 
one out of many other ingredients of the understanding. I believe the fact to 
be, that wit is very seldom the on/y eminent principle in the mind of any one ; 
it is commonly accompanied by many other talents; and may, therefore, be 
considered as strong presumptive evidence of a vigorous and fertile. under- 
standing.’ . ... ‘ Wit 7s dangerous. Eloquence is dangerous ; a talent for 
observation is very dangerous. Every thing is, that has efficacy and vigor for 
its characteristics. But when wit is combined with sense and information, 
when it is softened by benevolence and restrained by strong principle, when it 
is in the hands of one who can be witty, and something much better than 
witty, who loves honor, justice, decency, good nature, morality, religion, a 
thousand times better than wit, then it is a beautiful and delightful part of our 
nature.” ... ‘Man could direct his ways by plain reason,’ continues he, 
‘and support his life by tasteless food; but Gop has given him wit, and flavor, 
and brightness, and laughter, and perfumes, to enliven the days of his pilgrim- 
age, and charm his pained footsteps over the burning marl.’ 


DR. JOHNSON AND LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
Tue severe but dignified letter which, to the latest posterity, will link the 
name of Lord Chesterfield with that of Doctor Johnson — though in a man- 
ner so contrary to his wishes — might well be quoted here, both for its own 


merit and the lesson which it teaches, but space will not permit more than a 
short extract. 
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‘Seven years, my lord, have now passed since I waited in your outward 
rooms, or was repulsed from your doors ; during which I have pushed on my 
work through difficulties of which it is now useless to complain. .. . The 
notice which you have [now] been pleased to take of my labors, had it been 
early, had been kind; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot 
enjoy it; till Iam solitary, and cannot impart it; till I am known, and do not a : 
want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to confess obligations where 
no benefit has been received; or to be unwilling that the public should con- (0) ae 
sider me as owing that to a patron which Provipence has enabled me to do ui if 
for myself.’ eg 
As might be expected, Chesterfield tried to appear unconcerned, and even itt ie 
suffered the letter (at certain times) to lie upon the table in his reception-room ; ‘i 
but how keenly he really felt the rebuke, may be gathered not only from his 
well-known approbativeness, but from his attempt to excuse his neglect, by 
saying that ‘Johnson had changed his lodgings, and he did n’t know where he 
lived!’ An excuse which, as Johnson was well known in the literary circle 
where Chesterfield loved so well to play Lord Patron, was merely received, 
and repeated as another instance of that nobleman’s ‘glossy duplicity.’ 
Johnson's own account of the letter was this: ‘Sir,’ said he to Boswell, 
‘Sir, after making great professions, Lord Chesterfield had for many years 
taken no notice of me; but when my ‘Dictionary’ was coming out, he fell a ‘. | 
scribbling in the World about it ; upon which I wrote him a letter, expressed in ® Yh! 
civil terms, but such as might show him I did n’t care what he said or wrote ; Wht 
and that I had done with him.’ wh 
{t was probably Chesterfield’s very efforts to make light of the matter 
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which, by causing the letter to be talked of, led to its publication; for even 
after it had become ‘the talk of the town,’ as Doctor Adams expressed it, and 
the writer had, been complimented for his ‘manly behavior,’ by those whose 
good opinion he most highly valued, he showed no disposition to furnish even 
his most intimate friends with a copy; and was at length induced to do so, | 
only to prevent the circulation of a fictitious one. Two copies are now depos- + 
ited in the British Museum, one of which is indorsed in Johnson’s own hand- t 
writing. 

It is not every one who has the opportunity of neglecting a Doctor John- 
son; but an unkind disregard of dawning, struggling merit, is a common error ; 
and one that both biography and every-day observation show to be a frequent 
occasion for a retributive reminder. 
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THE FRIENDS OF JOB. 








We would not be understood as presumptuously asserting that all afflic- 
tions are retributive punishments. They are, perhaps, oftener than is sup- 
posed, the legitimate effects of causes, set in motion by the errors of one’s self, 
or one’s progenitors, but surely not always. This seems to have been the 
error of the three friends of Job; but one which, it will be remembered, 


was decidedly rebuked by the Most Hien Himsetr. Neither they nor any one 
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knew aught against their friend; but because they, and their fathers before 
them, had observed that wrong, however successful for a time, was rarely if 
ever so upon the whole; and that in proportion to the degree of wrong, was the 
severity of the retributive reminder, they took it for granted that a man so 
grievously afflicted must be not a bad man but a hypocrite. It did not occur 
to them that the sufferings of their friend might be permitted, not so much ‘ to 
correct and amend’ something in him ‘ offensive to the eye of his HEaventy 
FaTuHER,’ as ‘to try his patience for the example of others.’ 

The discussions between Job and his friends afford many striking illustra- 
tions of our subject; but if, as commentators generally suppose, that book was 
written before the promulgation of the law by Moses, we should perhaps re- 
gard those illustrations chiefly as showing what well-informed, reflecting men 
thought upon the subject in those days. Bishop Patrick seems to take some 
such view when he remarks that: ‘One use we may make of this book is to 
inform ourselves what are the true natural dictates of human reason.’ ‘The 
flaw’ in their reasoning, he adds, consisted in supposing ‘that Gop never 
varied from a certain method.’ They were evidently perplexed with their sub- 
ject, yet fell into the common error of talking as if they had grasped a whole 
truth, when they had really succeeded in comprehending but a part. Still the 
fact that Eliphaz and his associates erred in their application of a principle, 
does not invalidate the principle itself; it should rather teach us caution in 
judging what we do not fully understand. The Saviour taught a similar les- 
son in His answer to ‘those who told him of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate 
had mingled with their sacrifices.’ Yet the same Great TEAcHER it was, who 
so solemnly assured His hearers that with ‘whatever measure’ they ‘should 
mete, it should be measured to them again.’ 

We might remark en passant, that, notwithstanding ‘the flaw in the reason- 
ing’ of Job's friends, the truth of much for which they had contended was 
never more effectively illustrated than in the latter days of Job himself. 





THE LIBERTY TREE. 


In a chariot of light from the regions of day, 
The Goddess of Liberty came ; 

Ten thousand celestials directed the way, 
And hither conducted the dame. 

A fair budding branch from the gardens above, 
Where millions with millions agree, 

She brought in her hand, as a pledge of her love, 


And the plant she named —‘ Liberty Tree.’ 
[T. Patne, 1765.] 
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‘ALL HAIL! THE STARS AND STRIPES.’ 
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Wuen Lapp, of the Massachusetts Regiment, was shot in the riot at Baltimore, he threw open his arms, 4 


and crying out, ‘ All hail! all hail! the Stars and Stripes !’ fell back to the pavement, dead. 






Wuen fierce assailed yet unsubdued, i) 
The gallant band from Plymouth’s shore, | 
With patriotic blood bedewed 
The mob-ruled streets of Baltimore, 
A dying youth, his flag beside, 
The death-damp from his forehead wipes, 
As, throwing wide his arms, he cried: 
‘All hail! all hail! the Stars and Stripes!’ 
The Stars and Stripes, when to the field ye go, 
As each his trusty weapon closer gripes, 
This be your war-cry as ye crush the foe: 
‘ All hail! all hail! the glorious Stars and Stripes!’ 
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Deep sounding on the ear, there comes 
The din of battle’s dread alarms ; ane 
The muttered roll of myriad drums, abe 
The cannon’s roar, the crash of arms ; ; 
The clanking squadron's measured tread, ‘ 
The trumpet’s wild and martial notes, e Git 
While proudly gleaming overhead, ti ti 
The standard of our country floats. ee 
The Stars and Stripes, etc. 






High o'er the gloom of gathering war 
Its starry folds are wide displayed ; 0 gf 
And Freedom’s hosts are rallying there ae 
To battle in their country’s aid, , 
While swelling through the azure sky, 
From Maine to California's shore, t i 
A nation echoes back the cry At 
Of him who fell at Baltimore. i 
The Stars and Stripes, etc. if 
HY 


When fell Disunion’s might is crushed, 
And scattered is its horde of slaves, 

Its banners trailing in the dust 

That rests upon its minions’ graves ; 
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Our children’s children then shall throng 

From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 
And weave into one mighty song 

That dying cry at Baltimore. 
The Stars and Stripes! our fathers’ heritage ; 

Long live our glorious flag, renowned in story ! 
Its folds undimmed by violence or age ; 

‘ All hail! the Stars and Stripes!’ our nation’s glory. 





SUN-SHINE IN THOUGHT: 


tFUL AND JOYOUS IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 
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CHAPTER NINTH. 


* Memrni virum excellentem ingenis et virtute ALBertum Durervm pictorem dieere, se 
juvenem floridas et maxime varias picturas amasse seque admiratorem suorum operum 
valde laetatum esse, contemplantem hanc varietatem in sua aliqua pictura. Postea se 
senem ccepisse intueri Naturay, et illius nativam faciem intueri conatum esse, eamque 
simplicitatem tunc intellexisse summum artis decus esse. Quam cum non prorsus adsequi 
posset, dicebat se jam non esse admiratorem operum suorum ut olim, sed sepe gemere 
intuentem suas tabulas, et cogitantem de infirmitate sua.’—Zpistel@ Paitir1 MeLancu- 
THONIS Ep. 47, apud Epistole D. Erasma, et P. MM. 


Ir we wanted, reader, a confirmation or illustration of Comte’s theory, that 
all knowledge tends to a useful development, just as the flower tends to become 
a fruit, or as astrology tends to become astronomy, we might find it in the fact 
that the day has manifestly gone by when the mere belles lettres scholar was 
accepted as authority in judging for a people. Nay, we are beginning to per- 
ceive, though slowly, that such men are not qualified to write even fair, well- 
balanced books of travel, and convey a correct idea of other people. Take up 
any work of the times, giving the impressions or expressions of any scholar, 
any popular writer, of his travels, and what do we find? Poetry, of course, 
and scholarship ; the Present judged by the Past — grand reminiscences and 
ingenious applications to existing men and circumstances. But who among 
these merely literary observers takes into every calculation that Industrial- 
scientific element which is new to the world, new to history, and which is 
rapidly modifying social life, habits of reasoning, thought itself in every form ? 
Of what avail is it to visit England with one’s head filled with Shakspeare, 
Bacon, Milton, Newton, Chaucer, Hooker ; yes, all the learning and wisdom of 
the past, if all one can do is to egotistically entertain readers and curiously 
watch what bits of antiquity still float here and there in manners and customs ? 
It is all very well, doubtless, but it is all mere blossoms. The growing want 
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of the age is fruit. Not merely the tables and facts of Henry Buckle, not by 
any means only the contributions of the mere man of science, which are like } 
fruit pared and dried for winter use; but the fruit in all its fresh maturity, 
beautiful and fragrant as the blossom, combining Past and Present. In short, if 
it is no longer the astrologer whom we want, but the astronomer —and not i 
the mere astronomer either, for to the judicious and truly elevated mind, astro- 4 
nomy, regarded from the stand-point of the Beautiful alone, reveals infinitely 
more beauty and harmony than were ever presented by all the mysticism and 
dreams of sidereal prophets. iy 
In their highest forms, Art and Science blend and become identical, just as "i 
the Good and Beautiful assimilate, the more we trace them to their source in { 
Truth. Every age has seen, and every age will see, art becoming more practi- 
cal, yet really not less beautiful. Look over such books as those of Baptista 
Porta Weckherus, Bishop Wilkins, or still better, Salverté, and learn how ex- 
clusively, in their infancy, steam, mechanics, in fact, every branch of natural 
philosophy, was devoted to illustrating the merely ornamental and fanciful — the 
jugglery of superstition, and all its dreams. Even architecture in early ages 
devoted all its force to producing artistic effect, indwelling comfort being a less 
than secondary consideration, Little by little Beauty has yielded to Use; or 
let me rather say, a lower stage of beauty has risen to what will be, when fully 
developed, a higher one. We are as yet so much under the theatrical influence 
of the past, that we cannot, dare not, regard the real as noble and beautiful, 
and we sneer at the practical as at something base. But wait a few years! 
So surely as my pen now traces these lines, so surely will the practical tendency a 
of this age raise Man to an inconceivably higher and more liberal conception of 
beauty and art than he ever before entertained. There is nothing more beauti- 
ful than Truth, and Truth in this life is hidden in Nature and in man’s real 
wants and capacities ; not in Dreams. i] 
I believe that al/ which we now call poetry and art will fall in with the # q 


realizing tendency of the age, with its practical onward march, and be raised to i 
the ranks of Science or of accurate knowledge. Germany has, in fact, well- 
nigh made a science of zesthetics, or at least established a basis of classification & 
of all developments in art which future thinkers may carry out. And though 
we may not now see precisely how it will be that this common-place, practical 
progress of steam and electricity, wasb-tubs and clothes for the million, will end Bg 
in being identified with a continual realization of beauty, pleasure and joyous- 4 ba 
ness, it is at least certain that it will be so, and that only a narrow-minded 
clinging to forms fast wearing out, induces us to rant at this as the 


‘Wretchedest age, since Time began.’ 





And though we cry out that Art is dead and Poetry no more, we may yet 
learn that there was infinitely more truth than Bacon himself dreamed of when 
he said: ‘That is the best part of beauty which a picture cannot expresse: no, 
nor the first sight of the life.’ i 

What is to be the Art of the Future ? eh 
To answer this question, we must ascertain what was the leading condition | 
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or principle under which that which we now call Arr was formed, and ascer- 
tain whether it is still living though dormant, or whether an entirely new 
principle is not forming ? 

It is a matter worth remark, that at present those scholars who are tho- 
roughly penetrated by the spirit of history, and who appreciate that each 
strongly-worked epoch, and that alone, has given to the world a distinctive art 
and literature, are now all anxiously looking forward to a future which shall be 
brilliant in product. In all by-gone ages, men lived in their present. The 
Egyptians knew nothing which was not Egyptian ; the Dutch painter of the 
sixteenth century remained firmly Dutch ; in all these schools and styles there 
was no looking outside of nationality, of that which they literally were. 

Now we see in architecture, in painting, in poetry, in every product of the 
kind, simply a gathering up and combining what others have done. Ask what 
is new in pictures ; we are shown the pre-Raphaelite imitations of Millais and 
Hunt. Look for novelties in architecture, and we find Norman or Gothic, or 
‘Composite,’ or ‘Roman’ edifices. The great merit of Tennyson, according to 
Kingsley, is to have most nearly reproduced the real old English ballad, and so 
it goes, through the whole circle of art. No wonder that earnest thinkers be- 
gin to inguire for the Art of the Future, and wonder what it is to be. 

Yet this our age has produced one stupendous original thought, with many 
of its results ; though these are as yet only in the very beginning. I mean 
Science with its practical applications ; its technology, in the form of steam-en- 
gines, looms, clothes and food for every body, and scores of thousands of other 
novelties. And dilettanti keep wondering what the Art of the future is to be, 
when this stupendous power of Science is advancing at colossal strides, inevit- 
ably destined in a few years to swallow up every old-time idea, every trace of 
old romance and art, poetry and romantic or sentimental feeling ; yes, to con- 
quer even literature, and then reproduce society completely changed, modified 
and made beautiful, in a spirit which will be neither classic nor Gothic, but 
differing from both, and infinitely more glorious than either — the spirit of the 
most literal of facts of pure Nature. 

Science is every day taking Man away from the ideal, the morbid, the sickly 
and visionary ; from the fond fancies of early ages, and leading him to facts and 
to nature. She is, though we see it not, taking us from conventional ideas of 
beauty, such as all art hitherto has labored under, and leading us to direct ap- 
preciation of beauty as it is. When science — and all organization is science — 
shall have progressed so far as to secure rights and comforts to all, we will find 
that practical usefulness, or the monster Utility, so much decried by the poets 
of the day and by philosophers, has led us to the highest forms of beauty, and 
to a blending of the beautiful with the useful wherever the latter occurs. 

Nature never creates any thing without beauty. ‘On old decay the green- 
est mosses spring,’ and the dullest, dryest old experimenter with a microscope 
finds himself compelled to give names expressive of beauty to invisible marvels 
abounding in what Man’s short-sightedness calls ugly. When Science shall 
have advanced to investing the humblest-articles with beauty, at cheap rates ; 
when the photograph or other inventions shall give the flower, or the as yet un- 
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seen marvels of the sea, or of space, in any colors and of any size, will there 
not be an approach to Nature and inexhaustible treasures of beauty showered 
in upon us, such as Art never dreamed of ? Raphael never painted such an 
exquisite loveliness as there is alive in flesh and blood, when expressing true 
emotion by its glances ; but what I assert needs no proof, no comparison, to 
those who have seen with awe the mighty levers now slowly preparing, which 
will move the world. 

A writer, in commenting on this progress of science, very properly remarks, 
that some persons have apprehended that in this deluge of the material, the 
ideal may be entirely lost. 

‘There have been not a few who, in the strong physical and mechanical 
proclivities of the age, have fancied they discerned an imminent danger— the 
danger of the spiritual nature being submerged and put in abeyance, and all 
thought of and interest in a future and immortal life being swallowed up in the 
splendors and enjoyments, wherewith physical science promises to endow the 
present material existence. As evidence of this state of things, it has been 
urged that Religion has lost much of its hold on the faith and feelings of men.’ 

Against this, plain, undoubting Faith is very properly held up. But if 
more earthly reasoning be needed, may we not find it in the argument that if 
science and practical usefulness are really leading us back to nature — artificial 
as the means may seem to be — such community with nature will do more to 
dispose us to the truth than aught besides? Truth is the ultimate basis of all 
things, and he who walks in Truth and Nature walks with Gop. 

Let me, at the risk of being accused of repetition —and he is a poor thinker 
and one most unworthy a reader, who will not risk more than that to set forth 
what he truly believes — speak more in detail of this possible future and for- 
mation of Art. 

The reader who has ever studied the peculiarities of that sober little insect, 
the common household ant, has doubtless observed the mechanical regularity 
with which, when some Pays du Cocagne of a dead blue-bottle fly, or deceased 
beetle, has been discovered, two regular routes are at once established, one 
toward the prey, another from it. Every ant takes the down-train, helps him- 
self to dead fly, moves off, and in a few minutes may be discovered several 
yards distant, travelling in regular procession with his fellows. 

All goes well so long as the continuity is kept up. But break up the pro- 
cession, brush away a yard of up and down-trains, and then note the bewilder- 
ment of the unfortunate little Arabs! They know not for a long time whether 
to go to the right or the left —all is tohu bohu, all void and confusion. Those 
who have just returned from their banquet are as unable as were the children 
in the Piper of Hamelin to say how they went away. They know that they 
came from Blue-Bottle Land : 


‘But how, or why, they do n’t understand.’ 


And they move to the right and the left, and up and down, and go wiring in 
and wiring out, leaving observers still in doubt whether the ants upon the track 
are clearing out or going back. All that they know is, nothing can be known ! 
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The present condition of the intellectual energies of the civilized world is 
precisely like that of the ants whose trains of travel have been broken up. For 
the first time since man came into the world, there is a general, an universal 
period of doubt and of hesitation. Outside of the circles of the men of science 
of the second and third classes, who are satisfied with their batteries and 
crucibles, and the ‘industrial progressives,’ there is not a really thinking 
mind in existence which does not recognize that the old paths of thought are 
broken up, and that the new are not as yet formed. The Germans are anx- 
iously worrying themselves about the Zukunftsmusik — the Music of the 
Future — and the Art of the Future — for there is no longer satisfaction in the 
great, highly-trained, critical minds of the age with what the age produces. 
Produces ! — alas! it produces nothing. Are pre-Raphaelite pictures any 
thing but a Reproduction? Is Verdi's music, after all, any thing but a spas- 
modie straining and wrenching against the spirit of the age, to create something 
original, while the age vetoes the effort! Statuary ! Of Poetry, be it of 
type or of daily life, I have already spoken. 

The earlier ages of the world were full of physical confusion, but of mental 
confusion they had but little. The Egyptian painter knew exactly what to 
paint, the age had taught lessons which all artists repeated like children, some 
more readily perhaps than others, but it was all the same lesson. There was 
no demand for something radically new. The most elaborate, the most stupen- 
dous works of the carvers and architects of the Middle Ages were trifling, so 
far as mental wear and tear were concerned, compared to what artists of the 
present day suffer, who are always racked for novelties. Take that miracle of 
miracles, the Shrine of Saint Lawrence, by Adam Kraft. From boyhood to 
age, Adam Kraft’s head had contained little else save trefoils, ogives, persil, 
thistle, and feuille d’Olivier mouldings, mascarons and garlands. He could not 
by any possibility be called on to do any work out of the Gothic ‘style,’ and 
of only a certain subdivision of Gothic at that. Centuries of tradition, tens of 
thousands of models and suggestions around him all the time, made the task 
easier. He was inspired with a single spirit, and having genius, did great 
things — much greater than he could have done had he been set to make a 
Norman fount to-day, a ‘Greek’ pulpit to-morrow, an Egyptian organ the third, 
and perhaps at a Choctaw stair-case on the fourth. 

What has been said holds good for all that men sung, painted, graved or 
thought in those early days. Nine-tenths of their work was done for them by 
habit, tradition and association. They were ages in which nations were con- 
solidated and formed according to blood and climate and habits and circum. 
stances, very strongly marked nationalities, and a character, and this character 
came out in their art and literature. Now-a-days, each nation is losing its dis- 
tinctive and sharply-pronounced idiomatic traits. The frock-coat and Lubin’s 
perfumery, Punch and sherry-cobblers, the renown of Bosio and la ei darem 
are more widely spread than was ever the serpent-worship of old. In the far 
Pacific, on Frazer’s River, in Iceland, folks talk French, and say where it was 
they met Thackeray or Lola Montez. Every thing is becoming inextricably 
mixed up. Of course there are no new, firm, absolutely original developments 
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in such an age. How can there be? Every single great, vriginal work of art, 
with a REAL historical and esthetic value, which this world has ever seen, has 
been the result of pure nationality. The gentleman is more of a cosmopolite 
than ever. At present the fusion of all national peculiarities, or of an incredible 
proportion of their social differences, is only a matter of time, Already the 
higher classes of all countries, and the highly educated of each, form a nation 
by themselves, as contrasted to their own peasants. To originate art, or to 
open new bubbling fountains of pure poetry in such times is impossible. You 
may as well expect a bird to fly over itself as a man to do any thing out of the 
spirit of his age. 

Let the reader turn over Charles Kingsley’s works. He is the Englishman 
who most of all strives and labors and runs around, like one of the ants spoken 
of, and vexes his soul with endeavoring to discover some path to a new art and 
a new literature. He loses himself in the cloud-land, gorgeous land of the 
mystics, and walks in sunny fields with the pure Greek, hoping to wrench out 
of some corner of by-gone human thought the great idea. In vain. Hewe- 
views English history, casts a loving glance on Norse Berserkers who preached 
most gloriously the gospel of Muscle, and rakes over the whole field of Philoso- 
phy as carefully as Tennemann or Cousin. Something tells him that those 
who have been purely natural, who have been strong and healthy and loving 
and genial, have in all ages been really the best poets and artists, and so far 
he is right, and so far he has done much good. But he does not recognize the 
great truth, which the world will yet admit, that all great and original thought 
has been hitherto a national product, and that this age forms no new nations, 
but rather extinguishes the old. 

Out of Norse sagas and Greek Iliads, out of Troubadour lyrics and Divine 
Commedias, out of the Merry England of Good Queen Bess, or of King Arthur, 
out of romantic Puritanism and Miles Standish, out of all the blood and fight- 
ing, and psalms and wails and sentiment and theatrics and brain-spinning of the 
Past, you cannot as yet make any thing New. Mix and mosaic them together 
as you will, the cement is wanting to make them stick—the sentiment of 
national isolation and of national opposition. Oxford symbolism and Mr. 
Aytoun’s ‘ Bothwell’— the whole array of reproductions must die. ‘ Upharsin 
is writ on the wall.’ 

But there is a coMING ART, a coming poetry, which will gather strength as 
men assimilate and lose their local feelings and hatreds and prides, in bold, 
hearty genial cosmopolitanism. It is said scornfully of this age, that it is one 
of facts — of mere literal facts. They lie who say so— for if it were altogether 
and perfectly an age of Facts, it would be the happiest age which mind ever 
dreamed of —a glorious golden age—one of loving and of mutual aid, for 
these, as facts and common-sense teach, would be best for our individual inter- 
ests. It would be an age in which the proportion of misery and useless 
brain-racking and silly idealities, and, in a word, of pain, would be no greater 
than is that of ugliness in nature. It would be an age in which man would 
cultivate Strength and Health, as he now cultivates dyspepsia, sentiment, liver- 
complaint, ‘ higher aspirations,’ mental disease and occult nonsense of all de- 
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scriptions. Then thé world will look back on a Tennyson with painful pity, 
for they will see how one of the greatest and most gifted poets embraced a 
cloud, and for punishment was obliged to turn and twist forever about a re- 
volving metaphysical wheel — ah! there is a great lesson in that old story of 
Ixion, for had the Thessalian only embraced a real solid being — the mighty, 
firm-limbed, lusty Queen of Heaven, instead of a nebulous Miss Nancy of 
Nothing, he might have begot a strong race of glorious demi-gods, and reigned 
lord of Olympus, lord of the golden land of Eternal Mirth, amid glad revellings 
and sunny days and trains of joyous immortals ; and had he done so, he 
would have raised his own mortal fellow-beings to the same estate — yes, 
Madame, you and I would have been up there, apotheosized and nectarized, 
singing and loving it with the best of them. Alas! those bold and fearless 
gentlemen who did so much, with the best intentions for us, in the olden time, 
all broke down miserably and were martyred; for the devil, who reserved all 
the blessings for a select few, was as yet too strong. Ixion died for us; for us 
Prometheus was pierced to the vitals; for us millions of inventors and reformers 
have died poor, or rich in tortures, and we never found it out till too late. 

There is a large class of minds not irrecoverably wedded to the past, who 
ask in what the coming art, the poetry of the future will consist ? Let them 
look around and say where can it be if not in Health, cheerful labor and a 
nearer approximation to pure Nature, Nature freed from metaphysical self-tor- 
ment, than the world has ever yet beheld? Who and what, in the name of 
common-sense, are those persons who continually sing the sacredness of pain, 
the holy power of affliction, the beauty of misery and the loveliness of sorrow ? 
Who but the half-trained, inferior, second-class minds, who go on thinking just 
as they were started off by other minds before them, and who are diseased by 
weakness and vanity ? From the beginning of the world to the present day, it 
has been written that Man must suffer, but it has also been quite as true that 
nine-tenths of our sufferings are self-caused or causeless, and to be cured by 
means within our power. We dog ourselves with grim spectres of another 
world, and with awful convictions of unknown sins, as though our Fatuer in 
heaven, who loves us all so dearly and warmly, were our eternal foe ; and we 
help ourselves to the joys which He has provided so liberally, as though to take 
the smallest of them were a theft of infinite wickedness. Fools that we are, 
not to see that our nerving ourselves up, and shortening our lives, to make 
money to be spent in silly ostentation and rivalry, or to gratify dark terrors 
stirred up by a vanishing dark age, lead us into myriads of unnatural sins, 
delirious visions, melancholy and agonized fantasies. 

But it is coming ! —the School of Common-Sense and of Joyousness, which 
will take Nature as its standard, and the absolute Beauty with which Gop has 
inspired Nature, for its rule of life. She, too, is coming —the Grorrana of our 
dream ; the golden-footed one whose faint kisses from time to time breathed 
into a Chaucer, a Homer, a Shakspeare or a Goethe, the eternal truth of life, 
and they became great. Then the fools and weak ones, sick with vanity, who 
howled out their Miserere when there was nothing to howl over, will find that 
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they, too, were of the wicked, who retarded the cause of goodness. For Joy- 
ousness — believe it, dear reader —is sacred and beautiful and divine. 

From what I have written, the reader will very correctly infer that I hold 
the earnest study of pure Nature in her every development and a loving ad- 
herence to her laws, to be the rules whereby we may not only become more 
hopeful, vigorous and joyous, but whereon a new Art will be founded. To this 
the reader will probably assent, nay, he may remind me that the world has 
assented to it in all ages —the real difficulty being to know how we are to 
learn what an approach to Nature really is. The clear, brave lords of the 
Renaissance and of the Revival, held gloriously to the faith that their revived 
Classicism was an advance to Nature beyond the dusky Gothic ogives in which 
Faust nearly died, and beyond the block-headed and black-lettered lore of the 
monks. Those gallant Italian gentlemen, the Naturalists Giordano Bruno and 
Vanini, those noble martyrs to truth, (I thank G. H. Lewes for the good word 
he spoke for Bruno,) did indeed strive even unto death to lead man out into 
the free air, under green branches and away from the foul vaults wherein the 
musty remains of Aristotelianism had mouldered for centuries. The wave of 
the Revival fell as it had risen, and the golden dreams of Ulrich von Hutten 
and Reuchlin and Erasmus and Rabelais and Saint Marguerite of Navarre had 
faded into a grey Protestant Scotch mist. Only those who had fired low — the 
Calvinist, Lutheran, Huguenot and Anglican leaders — hit their game. Demo- 
cratically and common-sensibly speaking, it was best so, for it advanced the 
masses and even Peasants’ Wars and Anabaptists provided many a good scare- 
crow for ‘the proud and vicious nobility and poor but virtuous peasantry.’ 
Art sank from Renaissance to Rococo, from Michael Angelo to Bernini, from 
Raphael to Van der Werff and Watteau and Greuze, until in the last days it 
touched the last depth of the Abominable in Benjamin West, and yet at every 
step there was a firm conviction — the deepest practical credence — that a new 
advance was being made towards Nature! Yes, in the days of periwigs and 
patches, buckram and red-heels, there was full faith in every cultivated mind 
that ‘Taste’ had never been so intimately near to pure Nature —to the god- 
dess in her starkest nakedness, and most retiring mood—as they. What 
could be more ‘ natural’ than their shepherdesses and little nude Cupids, what 
so ‘ unaffected’ as Marie Antoinette playing at milk-maid, what so simple as 
Damon and Phyllis, pastorals and Pope! Vive la compagnie! They believed 
themselves to be quite as natural as savages, and they were indeed in some 
things almost as natural as their own peasants. 

The truth is, that according to the degree in which Man himself has been 
an artificial creature, he has unwittingly regarded Nature as artificial also. In 
later days, his poets and teachers have constantly insisted that ‘ Nature’ is a 
dead, impotent affair, presenting doubtless very beautiful phenomena and indi- 
cating an infinitely clever manipulation by the Unseen Artist, but actually 
nothing in itself. It is true that earnest inquirers are no longer formally perse- 
cuted or reviled by the bug-bear word Pantheism as the Transcendentalists or 
American Eclectics were bitterly enough twenty years ago by the illiterati. 
But there is still a popular disinclination or inability to feel that in Nature her- 
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self there is refreshment and consolation for suffering humanity ; that she en- 
folds moral laws, and that there can be no Truth or Goodness in that which 
cannot stand the test of Beauty. It does not seem to have occurred to our 
poets in all its awful majesty and marvellous power and thrilling reality that 
the amount of beauty involved in Nature is literally infinite, that every step 








in study and in science unfolds new laws of loveliness, and that all inculcate a 
moral law of health, strength and cheerful action. 

But how shall a man clear his ways to this shrine? How yield himself to 
Nature as to a love and a reality and as a perfect life, requiring no diminution ? 
Come and dream with me! 

I am writing now in our early, uncertain May. When a few days shall 
have passed away, we will be in the sun-month of golden, glorious June. Then 
we shall no longer tremble among the rapids and cataracts of rainy weather or 











the vagaries of precarious evenings. We shall glide forth into the broad stream 






of summer, under blue skies, out before the laughing morning breeze among 
fair islands of idle days and flower-breathing nights. We go to the land where 
roses blow ; we dream already of the lilies floating on silent waters, or of bosky 
dells at even-tide, where eyes of light wander like stars, and sweet voices laugh 








or murmur low and waken the loves of long ago. 
Reader — dear friend, say nothing against poetical reveries of leafy June. 







If you have sat under green leaves, have made love-trysts in the quiet forest, 
have lain on its gray rocks watching for hours the fountain which ran from its 
cleft until you knew the tune and the measure which gave birth to the green- 
wood ballads of the olden time ; then, good heart, you have known that there 
is a place and a state of mind where the daily life of the cities becomes poor and 
dim, where worldly wisdom and cares are follies, and where the only human 
feeling which is not out of place is that light of the soul which shines forth in 
the primitive colors of love, beauty and enjoyment. The Indian sages say 
there are three states of being — waking, sleeping, and beyond them trance, 
which is the true life of the soul. But this trance or abstraction, if it be any 
thing, is no morbid, hypnotic catalepsy, no mystical ecstacy. It was never 
known to fakir or quietist or monk of Mount Athos — though Behmen may 
have had a glimpse of it when he walked forth in the fields and sat among the 
hills of a quiet Sabbath morn, and saw all manner of herbs and plants, and by 
divine insight learned all their yirtues. The true life of the soul, O reader! is 
that state of mind which steals over us when we give ourselves up with all our 
love and all our mind perfectly and absolutely to nature ; when with heart ever 
crowing tenderer, we seize on every manifestation of loveliness with holy 
hunger and thirst after the beautiful; yea, when we worship beauty without a 
single other feeling, entirely and perfectly for its own sake. Forget the past ; 
give no heed to the future, cast away Pharisaisms and Puritanisms and all isms, 
and it will come to pass that, among rustling corn and summer breezes and 
leaves of grass, thou mayst have glimpses and gleams ever growing broader and 
more beautiful of that far land of light which is not afar to all who love it—an 
apocalypse of the greatest ever-present truth. 

Oh! go to the greenwood when the chestnut trees are white with flower- 
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frost, when leafy life sends out fresh, strange odors awakened by the dew, and 
when young green buds, every one a wakening incarnation of divinity, rise up 
to light. Look at them and remember that the very word ‘bud’ is of the 
primeval lost Arian tongue which made of Buddh the type of germination. 
The birds chirp softly from time to time, they utter long, sweet notes in their 
flight from spray to spray ; you feel as though you might talk with them could 
you only slough off the cruel coating of the outer world. Oh! is there nothing 
in it, that all the nations of early days, who drew their myths freshest from 
Nature, had some story of a sage who talked with birds? Poor Heine! cities 
and their gayeties had sunk him so low, that when he went into the Italian 
woods nothing but a lizard would hold communion with him—and the lizard 
talked of Schelling and Hegel! He spoke in vain to the eagle and to other birds, 
only the lizard came, to talk of man and man’s wisdom, and not of Nature. 

And you sit in the green wood in long bands of swaying light and shade 
which enliven or darken the forest-grass, and hear the rivulet-voice laughing 
among the rocks, through fibry roots, jumping up all too like a living, thinking 
thing — leaping with an arch, merry bound over the rude rock ; there is a soul 
in such curves and lines of action —a faint, delicious feeling of love for it and for 
all things steals over you; ah! keep that love alive, cherish it, yield your 
heart passively and calmly to it, for it bears the purest truth to you which 
this world knows. 

Reader, the world is asking earnestly when we are to have a real Art, a 
real Poetry —an expression of the beautiful free from intense self-conscious- 
ness — and terment and littleness?. We shall have it when people think and 
feel naturally and frankly, vigorously and proudly. We shall have it when 
men and women go into the woods and by the surging sea, and through fields 
and gardens, and into each others’ hearts, and deep into each others’ longings 
and capacities for joy, and in all these study Nature absolutely and closely, in 
phenomena single or associated. Are there many, are there any who do this 
thoroughly? The painter draws fifty times as much from his studio as from 
his studies, the poet sings after those who sung before ; they are not direct- 
ly inspired by long, patient, passionate, heart-yearning love of Nature. O 
mother of all true souls! O fountain of life beyond which none have gone! 
how few know thee as thou wert known of old by the rivers of Arcady, among 
oaks and olives. 

What a deep longing and endiess love of beauty must have been in the 
heart of the old German poet who sang ‘ Zum Wald, zum Wald :’ 


‘O rorest fair! for thee I yearn ; 
Alone I’ll go, alone return ! 
There all is pleasant, glad and gay, 
And life an endless holiday. 


‘Thou dark green wood, to thee allied 
As earthly groom to heavenly bride, 
I love but thee, to thee I’m true, 
For ever art thou fresh and new. 
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‘Yes, in the forest dark and free, 
The lonely hunter’s tomb shall be. 
Ho! for the greenwood, rock and fern ; 
Alone I'll go, alone return.’ 

Do you understand it, this deep love for the forest, like that of bride-groom 
for bride ; that love which is all of truth, and which lets nothing in but good- 
ness and beauty ? Have you ever gone so far as to know that simply in visible 
and audible Nature among leaves and waters, and without going further, there 
is a consolation and infinite thrilling rapture to him or to her who has once 
penetrated it? Oh! learn that great secret of freedom and of joyousness. To 
those who have deciphered the magic word, the glory of the olden time returns 
again, the white immortals wander once more among men, Olympus is no 
longer a dim, forgotten dream. To them the great god Pan is alive again, the 
cherishing father lives by reedy streams and amid the rose-crowned mountains. 
Rejoice, for he that was dead is alive, and he that was lost is found! The fauns 
sport with the nymphs, the Muses live a new life, gentle Venus, the sweet 
mother of all beauty and life, rises again star-lighted on high, and dove-crested 
as of old from the waters ; yes, every incarnation of freshness and beauty and 
strength and health which ever man knew; every myth expressing the thou- 
sands of fascinations of beautiful reality, will come again, not as idols, but as 
heart-felt truths to men, when they learn, without looking to the right or the 
left, to draw out the pure, unchanged, unchanging, immortal and reviving truth 
from Nature. 

To him or to her who understands — greeting! But many there be who do 
not understand, who play with toys and rags, yes, who would perhaps chat of 
‘la Nature,’ and write songs to her, and set them to Verdi tunes, or point out 
in lectures how edifying and moral it is to study her, and how apparent it is 
from the ‘adaptations’ in her laws that their salaries ought to be paid, and 
how plainly she guarantees that, as we are all a selfish set of wretches, we 
shall all be paid up squarely for every good impulse and act. To them Nature 
is indeed very fine; ‘so improving, so elevating,’ and so very useful! And 
every generation has seen them trying to take in Nature, in a modified, diluted 
form, and treating it as a partial limited existence, not knowing her as she is — 
the one infinite circle, the beauty and life unending — T1s1 Sona Dea Isis. 
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BY ARTHUR FLEETWOOD CLENDENEN. 


*‘ HALLoo! my fancie, whither wilt thou go ?’ 
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CHAPTER SECOND. —GENOA. 

























Anp now that I have crossed over seas and mountains, and at last descend- 
ing the southern slopes of the swelling Appenines, have entered upon the 
land of the olive and the vine, do I find there is a difference between the 
imagined and the real? Do the objects which I now see, and touch, and feel 
in very bodily presence seem less enjoyable and romantic than the pictures 
painted by my crude fancy in the forced seclusion of Uncle Peter’s counting- 
room, when my thoughts strayed away to Genoa the proud, Genoa the mag- 
nificent? May it not be that even now I am willingly yielding to the whis- 
perings of self-deceit, and am looking at all things around me rather with 
the sympathetic heart than with the cautious, speculative eye? It is yet too 
soon to answer these questions. I will wait — yes, I will wait. 
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Wuey on the morning after reaching Genoa, I descend the marble stair- } 
way of the Hotel Croce di Malta, the first person whom I see is Little Briggs, of 4 
Boston, leaning against the side of the dining-hall entrance. He is dressed in | 
the same suit of speckled tweed, which he wore on ship-board, and otherwise ' 
is but little altered. Only, as he has begun to affect the Englishman, he has 
added an eye-glass, and has suffered his little straggling side-whiskers to grow ' 
to the most extravagant length they can by any possibility attain. 

I am not in the least surprised at meeting Little Briggs. After bidding him, tid 
in the Liverpool docks, what I hoped was a final good-by, he has turned up Le 
before me in the Hotel du Louvre, at Brussels, at Strasburg, and again hip 
at Lyons, so that I begin to become accustomed to encountering his unenyi- ' 
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able society, and listening to his vapid comments upon men and things. i 
I gradually strive to reconcile myself to his intrusion, as an unavoidable if 
destiny —a necessary concomitant of European travel—a something like of iq 
passports and custom-houses, to be mourned over, and bitterly anathema- 
tized, but never to be successfully shunned or dispensed with. At times, 
while crossing Mount Cenis, I have dimly wondered whether those snow- 
covered crags may not prove a sort of magical dividing-line, across which he 
cannot pass to get at me; but I have treated the idea more in a vein of philo- 
sophical speculation, than of reasonable, well-grounded hope ; all the while 


an inward instinct has warned me that in the end my fate will be sure to over- ? i) b 
take me. And here it is at last. aa 
‘I say,’ remarks Little Briggs, putting out his hand, which has a sort of onl fe 
coppery touch, ‘you’ve come just the right time. There is to be a splendid Laie ig | 
: 


circus here to-morrow.’ 
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‘Ah! indeed ?’ 

‘Yes; at last there will be something it will pay to see. Pictures and 
churches and things are all well enough in their way ; but no one cares 
about pulling out a franc every time he takes a squint at them. Now, there 
is a fellow belonging to this Hotel, who wanted to charge me a dollar a day to 
take me round. But I made him feel ashamed of himself. ‘Is this what 
you call hospitality to strangers?’ I said. ‘Ifso, it’s a little different from 
our notion of things, that’s all. If ever you come to Boston, you can see the 
Common, the State House, Franklin’s birth-place, and the Hancock House, 
without paying a cent.’ That shut him up.’ 

‘T should imagine it would.’ 

‘But I got the best of one of those chaps the other day,’ continues Little 
Briggs. ‘He was showing the pictures in a gallery to some Englishmen, 
and I followed behind, as though I was one of the party, and heard it all for 
nothing. Don’t remember much about it though. Don’t think, in fact, that 
I’ve got much of a head for pictures. Well, if you are going my way , 

‘T am not going your way; I am going the other way,’ I hurriedly 
exclaim. Managing to keep my coat-collar out of reach of his fingers, | 
descend to the lower hall, before he has well thought over what he meant to 
say. 

In the lower hall is the hotel porter. He is an important dignitary, and 
wears a cap with a gold band around it. When not otherwise occupied, it is 
his business to stand at the door, and take off that cap to all persons coming in 
or going out. As I descend the last flight of steps, he happens to be at the 
other end of the hall, cleaning a boot; but catching sight of me, he drops it, 
and rushes toward the door, in great fear of missing the opportunity of giving 
the accustomed salute. On my part, I hurry to get there first, to avoid it. 
The consequence is, we arrive at the same time, jostle each other in the door- 
way, and slide outside with a rebound. Then the porter gathers himself up, 
turns out his toes, and takes off the gold-banded cap with great ceremony. 

‘Which direction shall I take to get to the cathedral?’ I inquire in my 
best French, for I know that, like all head-porters, he mwst understand that 
language.’ 

‘Half-past twelve,’ he answers. 

Very satisfactory that. I conclude to refrain from farther questions, and 
start out for a stroll at random. 

At almost the first step, Iam lost in a maze of narrow, winding streets. 
So narrow that at times it seems as though socially disposed neighbors could 
kindle each others’ pipes at four opposite windows ; and it is certain that no 
sun-beam can ever glance down upon the pavement ; so winding, that I can find 
no spot where some abrupt and unlooked-for turn does not shut out the pros- 
pect of every thing beyond me. At times the passage somewhat widens, but 
only just far enough to form a niche in which to place a fruit or trinket-stand. 
Now the meeting of two streets causes a slight enlargement ; but the new street 
which they unite to form, at once contracts into the old proportions, and 
winds away into a still deeper shade of labyrinthine gloom. Few people 
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are abroad. Sometimes I encounter a slight rill of human life trickling 
leisurely down the centre of the smooth, flat pavement ; but again for a long 
distance the route is abandoned to myself alone. There is, of course, no 
space for vehicles. Even the unpretending donkey-carts that wander freely 
through the town, must necessarily be shut out. But I now and then meet 
the donkey himself, with fruit-laden paniers, which scratch against either side, 
as he demurely plods along his devious way; and I fancy a saucy gleam of 
triumph lurking in his grave, blinking eye, as he crowds me closely against 
the wall. 

This district, so close and straitened, does not appear to be the more 
humble quarter, where the poor congregate in disorder, filth, and crime, but 
simply the older portion of the town. Little if any of it seems to have been 
built within late years; much of it must date from the past centuries, when 
Genoa had its Doges and Councils of State, and, as the rival of Venice, dis- 
puted the supremacy of the sea; and gathered honor and reputation in fre- 
quent battle with the Turk. These narrow streets are, therefore, the trouble- 
some legacy of olden days; but, as though to make amends, those days have 
also left their glorious architecture. For, as I glance upward, I see that the 
buildings which line the walk are of no mean order. They are huge stone 
piles, lifting their six and eight-storied walls to such a dizzy height that the 
living heads which are here and there thrust from the upper windows appear 
like simple beads fastened beneath the heavy cornices. Some of these houses 
must have been built for palaces, prisons, halls of state. Yet though the mu- 
tations of time have consigned them to comparatively ignoble purposes, there 
are but few outward marks to certify the change. Below, it is true, their fronts 
are niched with little shops, where worm-eaten books are stowed away, and 
piles of glittering cases of twisted silver-ware are exposed to tempt the passer- 
by; but above, the gray stone-walls still rise in grand and frowning majesty, 
some with richly-sculptured cornices and quaint mouldings ; many with broad, 
iren-supported balconies; a few with half-obliterated coats-of-arms, speaking 
of ducal and princely pride; @// with the pleasing and softening tints of time, 
telling fondly of the days gone by. 

Thus musing upon the past and its spirit of romance, which still lingers so 
plentifully around me, I wander hither and thither, turning up this court, 
through that gateway, round yonder corner. Still the same unwavering array 
of narrow and crooked passages, and the same endless repetition of objects. 
More fruit-stands, a fresh row of book-stalls ; another donkey, again a series of 
silver filagree shops! On I stroll, one avenue opening into another, just 
as dark and tortuous. At last an uneasy feeling begins to steal over me, 
that I may be destined for some unexpiated sin to wander thus forever. And 
is it I alone who am thus driven confusedly about ? Or are these others whom 
I meet all alike doomed to undergo the same weird fate? That placid old 
monk, shuffling gravely along, apparently without noticing me, but with one 
eye cast stealthily up as he passes, in the vague chance that I may offer him 
a bounty; that. red-cheeked peasant-girl, her face half-hid beneath the 
folds of her white veil, fastened on with a large gold pin, her only dowry ; 
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that dark-plumed soldier, swaggering about so gayly, in hopes that the peasant- 
girl may release her devout gaze from the lamp-lit virgin in the corner-shrine, 
and let an admiring glance fall upon him — are these, all as myself, suffering 
endless labyrinthine punishment ? There would at least be comfort for me in 
this feeling of companionship. ’ 

But one after another they pass on, bearing in their faces the settled and 
unmistakable consciousness of being at home, and knowing exactly where they 
are; and again [ am left alone. How many weary miles must I now be from 
where [ started? Another ballad-minstrel; two donkeys in single file; more 
filagree shops! Is there no end to the manufacture of these delicate orna- 
ments? But, as I saunter past the shining cases, a Jewish face, which I re- 
cognize, is thrust out, entreating me to purchase a chain of curious workman- 
ship, which I also recognize! And here, where five streets meet together, I see 
certain familiar blue and yellow steamer-bills, pasted against the blank wall; 
and beneath them stands the same little ragged boy, who, an hour ago, aston- 
ished me by singing, in the purest Italian, the dying song of Edgardo! And 
lo! here is the Hotel Croce di Malta itself, swinging its little sign directly 
over me; and the expectant porter standing in the door-way, with his gold- 
banded cap upon his head, in readiness to pay me the accustomed salute! I 
have unconsciously returned upon my steps, and must start out anew. But 
whither, ah! whither after this dark and gloomy experience, shall I find the 
Genoa of my dreams, Genoa la Superba? 

At the intersection of three narrow streets, I come upon an open, triangu- 
lar space, of no great size, but, as compared to the passage leading to it, seem- 
ing to spread out into almost the dimensions of a royal park. Carriages come 
with ease, cross and recross upon it without collision; and the tall buildings 
cannot thoroughly shut out the slanting sun-beams. It will make my heart 
glad to call this a piazza and in the centre is what I shall flatter with the 
designation of a fountain, a narrow basin without elaborate adornment, fed by 
a feebly trickling stream, and altogether a thing of more use than beauty. 
Upon two sides of the piazza are solid stone buildings, gray and gloomy, with 
semi-circular arches wrought into the lower stories in the form of an arcade; 
and on the third side is an old church, apparently not built after any precon- 
ceived design, but appearing rather to have been the work of successive gener- 
ations of unfledged architects, allowed to practise upon different tiers of stone 
without reference to each other’s ideas, so incongruous and ill-assorted are its 
parts and proportions. The piazza is nearly deserted. There is only a beggar 
sitting motionless upon the church steps; two women chaffering near a fruit- 
stand in the corner; and a shaggy little donkey musing over the fountain, now 
softly lowering his head to sip up a mouthful of water, and then standing with 
ears pricked forward, and a queer expression of reflectiveness in his kind eyes, 
as though calculating how far it would be possible to disown all servitude, 
throw from his back the panniers, and make that quiet fountain, with its bit of 
grass and shade, his future home. 

It is hard to realize that in a place so antique and mouldering, suggestive 
of the long past days of Colon, modern life and gayety should dare intrude ; 
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but hardly have I seated myself in contemplative mood upon the stone coping 
of the fountain before I see Zingarella, the very Zingarella, about whom I have 
so often read and dreamed. Clashing her tamborine against her clenched hand 
overhead, she comes skipping through one of the dark stone apertures of the 
areade, like some volatile spirit emerging from the tomb, and with a quick run, 
which seems like a single bound, she stands before me. A moment more and 
the whole piazza is astir. From the arches, from the church, from the side- 
street, a little crowd collects, as if by magic, and disposes itself in a circle 
about her, with an accidental but pleasing commingling of picturesque costume. 
There is a beggar, old and white-bearded enough for Belisarius ; a group of sol- 
diers ; a white-veiled shop-woman, a Maltese sailor, and fruit and flower-girls 
by the score. Even a priest who is passing lingers near at a convenient spot, 
whence, though unable to join the circle, he can watch the dance. And the 
dear, old donkey is not wanting to complete the scene, for aroused by the eager 
stir of the crowd, he shakes his ears, postpones further reflection, and with the 
wise purpose of enjoying the present, pokes his head into the ring between the 
sailor and a flower-girl, and winkingly looks on with a saturnine expression of 
quiet approbation. 
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The dance begins. The girl waves her tamborine at arm’s-length over 
her head, and bends slowly back with a sidelong and not ungraceful motion. 
Yes, it is the Zingarella herself, for I recognize the very attitude she has taken 
in my dreams. Perhaps, indeed, her eye is less bright, and her tecth less 
sparkling than I have been led to to think, and the face which should be round 
and cheerful is somewhat care-worn and haggard, and the striped dress might 
not be the worse for more frequent renovation ; but what need to criticise too 
closely ? At least, the lightness of step and the grace of motion are left to 
her. And even were all merits wanting, I cannot but see the desire to please 
pleading longingly for applause, on every feature and gesture; and as she 
glides from one position to another, gradually quickening her movements, until 
at length she bounds with rapid step from side to side, every limb in motion, 
and every feature aglow with excitement, I fail not to applaud ; at times it may 
be merely because my pity urges it, but at other times because, as some unan- 
ticipated grace reveals itself, pity gives place to admiration, and I no longer 
hear the inward whisperings speaking of defects, and telling me that this is not 
the true Zingarella of my fancy’s play. A moment more, and the dance is 
over. Her arms fall at her side, and for an instant she stands panting for 
breath. Then, raising her head, she gazes at me inquiringly. I know well 
that, though the crowd have equally looked on, and joined in applause, she 
has more especially danced for me, hoping that the foreigner would give a lib- 
eral reward. I beckon to her, and she approaches on tip-toe, holding out her 
tamborine in front of her. As her eye meets mine, a pleasant smile gladdens 
her features ; a smile so winning and apparently so untaught, that at once it 
banishes all critical perception of even her mgre evident defects. The hard 
lines of care seem to vanish from her face, its coarseness dissolves like a cloud, 
her too palpable maturity flies back to the borders of rosy youthfulness, her 
very rags and tangled locks become picturesque, and all because of that soft, 
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beaming smile ; and, more than all, the fancy for the moment comes into my 
mind, that she might not be accustomed to greet every one with that same 
pleasant look; but that, with her more sordid anticipations of professional re- 
ward, there may now, perhaps, be mingled some little unconscious admiration 
for the giver. I drop the expected coin into the hollow of the tamborine; a 
word of whispered thanks, and then she turns away. Once, before she passes 
into the narrow street at my right hand, she gazes back for an instant, and | 
again see the same insinuating smile upon her face. 

She vanishes; the crowd disperse. Some follow her to witness another 
dance ; others resume their interrupted occupations ; the flower-girls stroll 
away; the priest walks on; the beggar poses himself anew upon the stone 
steps; the donkey again wheels around to the fountain; silence and deser- 
tion reéccupy the piazza. The shadow of the long-gone days of Colon again 
falls blightingly upon fountain, arcade, and church. A moment more, and 
nothing remains to tell me that Zingarella has not, after all, been as of old, a 
dream. 


‘Sue performs pretty fair,’ says Little Briggs, coming up to break the 
charm, like an unrelenting fate. ‘ But there’s a girl in Boston Museum, who 
can dance her out of sight. Well, how do you get along, any way ? and what 
have you seen? Nothing? Merely strolling about? Why don’t you take 
your guide-book, and study up things as you go along ?’ 

‘Listen, Briggs,’ I say. ‘If a botanist were suddenly placed in the valley 
of the Amazon, would it not be a greater treat for him to rove at will for a time 
amidst the unknown vegetation, which every where meets his eye, than to be 
brought at once into some royal conservatory, where each plant is catalogued 
and ticketed according to class and species? He might not be averse to some 
such assistance at the end; but might it not destroy his pleasure, if from the 
first he were thus to avail himself of the labors of others, and gain none of the 
merit of individual exploration ?’ 

‘IT don’t know what that has to do with it,’ answers Little Briggs, ‘ but if I 
were the botanist, I should want to turn to at once, before the fever season 
came on, copy off the royal catalogue, hurry home to Boston, make up and 
publish my report, and realize the profit and reputation as soon as possible.’ 

What after that can I do but turn and flee away from my little piazza? 


A rew moments more of wandering through narrow and winding passages, 
and then sudden relief bursts upon me. The street empties itself into a broad 
esplanade, a grassy slope rises in front, and I find myself at one of the outer 
works of a great stone fortification, whose encircling ramparts extend to the 
right and left, with scope enough to embrace an army of thousands; and 
climbing a long flight of gray stone steps, I seat myself under the shadow of a 
huge black gun — a mute enough instrument now, but one that in its time may 
have done good service at Solferino ; and in this quiet nook compose myself to 
enjoy the prospect spread out before me. There is no guide at my side, to 
point out in professional whining tone the scattered objects of attraction. No 
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loitering citizens have congregated in or near this corner, for noisy promenad- 
ing. Even the sentinel, who keeps guard over the nearest battery, stands with 
his back toward me, unobservant and half-asleep. Nota sound reaches me, 
except an indistinct murmur now and then, borne upward by the breeze. I 
am alone, and all aglow and throbbing with delight, I gaze down uninterupt- 
edly upon a scene such as the dullest and most unimaginative could not con- 
template without emotion. 

Behind me the ramparts fall gradually lower and lower in the line of vision, 
as they follow the slope of the hill, until at the end I can see the blue sea glow- 
ing and trembling in the sun-shine, and sparkling over the more distant of the 
gun-crested lines. At my left hand, where the slope descends yet lower, the 
whole expanse of the mole-protected bay glitters before me, crowded with 
shipping lying so peacefully at anchor, that it is hard to conceive that its seren- 
ity has ever been disturbed by the war-galley of the Carthaginians, or by the 
late and more successful fleets of the Lombard, the Saracen, and the Briton. 
In front, and at my right hand, spreading out at my feet with all the dis- 
tinctness of a chart, lies the whole city of Genoa. Genoa la Superba at 
last! No longer a confused mass of dark, narrow alleys; for now those close 
quarters are hidden from sight in the veil of their own gloom, as completely as 
if they had no real existence. It is as though I were looking upon a different 
place. I see broad palace-lined avenues, stretching from one end of the city to 
the other. I see open squares, and wide extended quays. I look down into 
quiet gardens, luxuriant with groves of olive, orange, and pomegranate. I can 
trace through its whole length the terace-promenade, which skirts the bay. 
In every direction your eyes are greeted with a confusing display of churches, 
piazzas, theatres, and whatever else can contribute to the stateliness and mag- 
nificence of a proud city. Some of these I can recognize from what I have 
read or seen depicted of them. These must surely be Stradas Balbi and 
Nuova; this statuesque erection in yonder square is surely the great navi- 
gator’s mohument ; that pile of alternate white and black marble coursés, sur- 
mounted by a single tower, can be none other than the Cathedral of San Lo- 
renzo ; and there are of course the Palaces Balbi, Durazzo and Doria. And 
glancing over into the suburbs, I can note how the city stretches out its arms 
lovingly into the country ; how the streets unite and form broad roads leading 
away over the rolling ridges of the Appenines ; how the long lines of fortified 
walls wind and cross hill and dale in unbroken course; how here and there 
gay villas with frescoed sides stud the landscape; how, more distant still, faint 
glimmers of brightness, nestling among the valleys, betoken quiet villages, 
gathered, as it were, for protection within reach of the strong city. I can, in 
fact, at one glance take in, not merely the superb metropolis at my feet, but the 
whole pleasant vista of land and sea, which is bounded within the basin of the 
encircling mountains. Now I feel that for the first time I taste the visible pic- 
turesque of Italy, which has for ages past so intoxicated the brain and heart 
of thousands. But which of my two impressions of this city bears the stamp 
of truth? Should I rightly think upon it as Genoa, the dark and gloomy, 
a remorseless prison- house, a bewildering labyrinth hiding in a seques- 
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tered vale, like a weak and timid child — or as Genoa the magnificent, replete 
with light and grace and beauty, spreading grandly from crest to crest of the 
Appenine hills, the armed and fearless guardian of the sea? 

The shades of evening now begin to fall, and I stand before a column-porti- 
coed building. Listlessly and with tired limbs, I drag myself up the marble 
steps ; and then, passing the leather curtain which closes the door-way, I find 
that [am in the Church of the Annunziata. The stained and battered exte- 
rior has given but slender expectations of any beauty to be found within ; and 
therefore, as with one sudden flash, there bursts upon my sight that long per- 
spective of graceful arches, of tesselated pavements, of panelled ceilings, of 
gilded cornices, and of lofty altars, adorned with polished and variegated mar- 
bles, an emotion of grateful surprise thrills every nerve. At the extreme end 
it is aglow with the last beams of the setting sun, stealing through the tran- 
sept window, while beyond it blends into pleasant disposition of light and 
shade, as the evening gloom slowly creeps along the nave. 

In the carved pulpit stands a monk, shaven, crowned, and sandaled, loosely 
clad in coarse serge, with a knotted cord around his waist, and a rosary swing- 
ing at his side. He is preaching to a congregation grouped upon the pavement 
below him. Most of these are women, and their white veils, so picturesque in 
the street, in the church impart a pleasing, novice-like appearance to the 
scene. It is New-Year’s eve; and as far as I can judge from intonation and 
gesture, the monk is using this occasion to set before his listeners a summary 
of their lives during the past twelve months. Certainly he does not speak in 
any strain of compliment, for he violently sways to-and-fro, his half-clenched 
hand waving in the air, his deep-set eye rolling in a stern frenzy of anathema. 
With all that, there is no awkwardness, or coarse unbecoming display of rough- 
ness; for his voice, though sonorous, is not harsh, and his manner is full of 
impassioned grace. Meanwhile, his little audience listen calmly. Perhaps 
they have all heard the same so often before, that they have learned no longer 
to regard it. Yet I, who cannot comprehend a word, am moved; and as the 

monk for a moment lets his eye rest upon me, a strange shudder thrills my 
frame, and I feel inclined to hide behind the pillar against which I am leaning. 
What one of my past sins may not that man have discovered, and be now re- 
proaching me with? Is it merely my imagination that makes me for an in- 
stant think that from those afound, inquiring eyes are turned upon me, as 
though the most guilty man of all has at last been found ? 

Gradually the light fades away. The flickering sun-beam deserts the chan- 
cel-window, arch and cornice become involved in deeper obscurity. The 
whte-veiled forms of the listeners lose distinctness, and assume a ghost-like 
outline. Still the monk continues with unabated vigor. He needs no light 
to see by, for his swelling heart is the open book from which he reads. At 
length his voice falters. Will he now close, and send them away in anger ? 
No; for in an instant his manner changes, and even in the dim light I 
can see that his eye has lost its stern flash, and his lip its contemptuous curl. 

Bending over, he now lavishes upon his hearers soft and pleading words. 
Is he depicting the joys and blessings which will attend a proper use 
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of the coming year? How caressingly and tenderly he stretches out his 
hands! How lovingly his accents fall upon the ear! Once more his eye rests 
upon me, and it seems as though it brought peace again to my soul. Surely 
my sins are at last forgiven. His audience no longer look indifferent. This 
also they may have often heard before, but what repetition will ever make 
kindness lose its charm? While he had spoken like a wrathful Peter, they 
could defy him; now that he has become a mild John, they can weep 
with him. The men bow their heads. The women sob, and sink upon their 
knees ; and with one parting outburst of eloquence, the monk waves a blessing 
upon them, and turns away. 

Is all over now? No; for at this instant I hear the tinkle of a little bell, 
and a dim light shines out from the nearest chapel like a star. Then the 
whole throng falls prostrate, and, with a fitful melody, begin to swell up the 
paintive notes of the ‘ Via Crucis ;’ at first a single, long-continued utterance 
from one voice; and then as one after another of the worshippers joins in, 
rising into a grand, wild symphony of beauty. - It seems to me neither 
chant nor anthem, but more like a broken prayer, falling from the trembling 
lips of an anguished spirit, erying out in disjointed accents for mercy and par- 
don ; a wail of bitter remorse; a wild impassioned plea for pity ; the natural 
outbreak of despair from a stricken heart, every breath of which is a supplica- 
tion for help, or a penitential sob. Whatever it may be, whether hymn, an- 
them, or impassioned prayer, the tears gather in my eyes as I listen; and not 
in mine alone, for in front of me a young girl softly weeps, and at my side I 
see the monk wiping the moisture from the eyes which so lately flashed 
forth fiery rebuke. Now that his condemnation upon his listeners has been 
uttered, he has come to kneel in humility with them, and with prayers and 
tears ask pardon for his own transgressions. And as I cover my face with my 
hands, the strain of mingled voices rises, swells, and floats into one grand, ma- 
jestic utterance ; then softly dies away into a single, liquid note — then all is 
once more still. 

My stroll about the city is over, and I am in my room again —a lofty 
room, six stories from the ground, and with windows that overlook the 
bay. I need not move a hair-breadth to the right or left to see each feature 
of the pleasing panorama. The street below me singing with volatile life; 
the terrace-walk, the closely-packed lines of lantern-sailed feluccas, the more 
distant square-rigged vessels, the single stately man-of-war, anchored by itself 
at the outermost verge, with swarms of little boats around it: and here and 
there a white speck of swelling canvas gleaming in the moon-light; the sea 
stretching far beyond ; to the left the fort, to the right the two-storied beacon ; 
why attempt to describe what in its chaste beauty baffles all description ? 

As I gaze upon the beacon at the mole, thoughts of home come thronging 
into my mind. It is to be sure a quaint old light-house, and unlike any that I 
have seen before. I know that it would seem but an ungainly structure beside 
the tall and graceful columns which illuminate the approaches of my native 
land. But I also know that, with the best of these, it has its kindred mission, 
the task of shedding safety over the broad seas, and proclaiming to all who 
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approach the glad tidings of international courtesy. The only bond between 
nations, which the rude stroke of discord cannot break, it stands alike through 
peace and war undimmed, one of ten thousand white-robed brothers who, with 
impartial light, throw out their kindly greetings to each other’s distant coasts. 
It is the nation’s finger raised in hospitable beckoning ; it gathers at its base 
with equal care the timid shallop and the venturous seventy-four; and thus, 
with its gleaming kindred, helps to draw all shores together. That sail which 
specks the horizon, and steers inward with full confidence, because it knows 
and trusts the flaming greeting, may now be bringing to me news from home ; 
and at that distant home, some other guardian beacon may at this moment be 
safely guiding into port the lines of love which I have last sent out. This, 
then, is why my thoughts are now led back into the currents of the past; and 
if there ever is a time when we most think of scenes of which we always wish 
to hold the memories in our hearts, it must be on such a night as this. And 
as I sit and muse, the view before me slowly seems to pass away, and distant 
and well-loved places rise before me. The brook flowing on with a gentle mur- 
mur before the homestead door; the grove of pines, beside the dusty road ; 
even the old counting-room, with its great pile of warped and musty ledgers, 
all these now throng before me, not as mere spectres of the far distant, but as 


well-loved and cherished realities of the ever-present. And as I think upon 
the kindly faces which 


Ir is at this present moment that I wish murder was not a sin, for then 


would I kill Little Briggs of Boston. He comes in my room, with his pipe in 
his mouth, and seats himself before me, where he can shut out the moon- 
beams, and just at the moment when sweet voices beneath my window have 
commenced to sing ‘ Di piacer mi balza il cor.’ 


‘IT have no good window to my room,’ he says, ‘so, while I stay in Genoa, 
I think I will drop in, and spend my evenings with you. I mean to write a 
book about what I see,’ he adds, ‘ my friends will expect it.’ 

‘A book ?’ 

‘Yes; a book, for it is time the truth was told about these people. They 
want some stirring-up, they have no progress about them. This very day, 
I saw a horse-power, with thirty per cent of the action wasted. What, after 
that, are pictures good for? or all the talk about Garibaldi, or Dante, or Julius 
Cesar, or what ’s-his-name, the man who jumped off the Tarpeian Rock, 
playing upon the harp —Sappho, I believe, they called him? No; I shall 
write a book; and I thought I would tell you, so that we could compare 
notes, and not both get hold of the same ideas.’ 

‘Go on,’ I say, ‘and don’t think of me. Iam not writing a book. I am 
from New-York, and it will not be expected, you know. We are too com- 
mercial for that sort of thing. But you, you are from Boston, you see, and 
of course you cannot help it.’ 

‘Fact,’ says Little Briggs, ‘ we are a literary city, that is so!’ 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Anona THE Prves: or Sovutn ry Secession Trove. By Epuunp Kirxe. New-York: J. R. 
Gitmore, No. 532 Broadway. Cuaries T. Evans. 1862. Third Edition. 

‘ Wuen the tale of bricks is doubled, Moses comes.’ When there is a great 
demand for knowledge on some important subject, ‘ the book,’ whatever it may 
be, is not far off which combines facts in a striking form, with wisdom. At 
present the public is desirous of learning something of these social and natu- 
ral conditions of the South, which may cast some light on what may be done 
with that sorely-tried land, when the great war shall have been reduced to 
something like a conclusion. And no impartial reader can deny that in these 
sketches such information is imparted in a more attractive form than it has 
ever before been presented to the public. 

In this volume the author details the literal experiences of travel in the 
pine, or pitch, tar and turpentine districts of the Carolinas, and sketches with 
an exactness equalled only by Otmstgap, life as it is among the wealthy plant- 
ers, the negroes, and the poor whites. He shows by description of scenes 
actually witnessed — for the work is, notwithstanding its remantic interest, lite- 
raily true in its details — that the planter, so often merely abused as a human 
fiend, is, in fact, rather the victim of a system in which he has grown up, and 
of whose defects he is often made bitterly conscious. The author has exam- 
ined closely the condition of that wretched race, the poor whites of the South, 
and finds them in many cases actually the inferiors of the negro; while the 
capacity of the black for independent labor, and the degree to which this may 
be safely attempted, is suggested by numerous anecdotes and instances of 
interest. We can hardly call it an Abolition work, for its conclusions are far 
from being as radical, or as favorable to the negro, as are those of the Garrt- 
sons and Pariuipsss ; although it is most evident from the facts laid before us, 
and which coincide to a remarkable degree with those of OumstEap, that the 
slave-holders of the South wrong themselves by adhering to the old high-driv- 
ing plantation system, and would find it infinitely more profitable should they 
ifcrease the inducements of the black to labor for himself, and like a free man. 

The liberality of spirit in which these sketches are penned is worth noting. 
While pointing out the abuses resulting from the present working of the invol- 
untary servitude system, there is none of that bitterness or hate for the South- 
erner apparent, which characterizes most ‘ anti-slavery ’ narratives ; indeed, the 
lash is only laid severely on those Northern renegades who, for the sake of 
making money, out-Herop the slave-owning Herops, in abusing the black, and 
in vilifying their native States. 

The author of these sketches has, as we are assured, no literary ambition 
whatever to gratify, his object being merely to present facts and truths to the 
public, in reference to a most important subject. Hence we find no effort at 
elaborate writing, or fine language. All is clear, concise, and straightforward ; 
and to this very directness and simplicity the work owes its peculiar charm. Its 
incidents, being drawn from actual observation, come before us, like letters 
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from a friend, detailing with accuracy and interest, scenes which he has just 
witnessed. Yet an artistic command of resources is manifest in many things. 
The different scenes, though given simply as pictures of travel, form an ex- 
tremely well-balanced whole, and the interest which is awakened in the begin- 
ning steadily increases, so that we involuntarily declare the last part of the 
book to be the best — perhaps as high praise as can be awarded to any narra- 
tive whatever. 

Could we induce the reader to peruse a few pages of ‘Among the Pines,’ 
our comments on it would be needless. It is one of those rare and excellent 
books, written by one who, to the most searching common-sense, and freedom 
from prejudice, adds a keen eye for the locally remarkable, for the humorous, 
and the pathetic. The remarkable success which it had as a serial in The Con- 
tinental Magazine, and the fact that it has leaped almost simultaneously with 
its appearance in book-form into a third edition, shows that it was the work 
for a critical time, and contained elements of great value. It is natural, na- 
tional, and vigorous ; and we sincerely trust that our literature is destined to be 
enriched with many other works from the pen of the mysterious ‘Epuunp 


KIRKE.’ 












Tne Crry oF THe Sarnts, AND AcROsS THE Rocky Mountarns To CALIFORNIA. By Ricuarp 
F. Burros, Author of ‘The Lake Regions of Central Africa.’ With Illustrations. 
New-York: Harper AnD Broruers. 1862. 


Ricuarp F. Burton is probably one of the most accomplished cosmopolites 
and world-widely experienced man living, while as a traveller, his journey to Mec- 
ca has placed him, in daring, beyond any modern competitor. He is ‘ natively’ 
familiar with several Oriental languages, is withal a ripe scholar, and yet one 
who has had all the pedantry and. nonsense well knocked out of him by exten- 
sive and very practical intercourse with mankind. In fact, ‘ the old stager,’ or 
thorough-going man of the world, is shown in his writings to a degree which is 
sometimes rather amusing in its naiveté. He is shocked by nothing, aston- 
ished at nothing, and takes all rubs, however hard, with a most creditable 
nonchalance. 

The travel portion of his book is accurate and varied. The author sees 
much that would escape many a man less versed in the mysteries of travel, 
and his wide experience gives him many an opportunity for piquant compari- 
sons. He suspects himself of humor, and in fact apologizes in his preface gor 
the great amount of fun in which he has indulged ; but few men, however, ever 
sinned so little in reality in this respect, for of that deeply penetrating exqui- 
site spirit of Humor, which is allied to the most perfect genius and poetry, he 
has none, or quite as little as the great majority of modern travellers. The 
Mormons will owe him, however, a good turn for his many and earnest vindi- 
cations of nearly all the charges brought against them. Looking at all man- 
kind, and not at a portion in making his comparisons, evidently quite indiffer- 
ent whether a single wife or a dozen is the rule, and reminding his readers 
that the great majority of mankind are polygamists, Mr. Burton is not parti- 
cularly shocked at an institution so long familiar to him in that East, of which 
he is almost a child. He does not find the Mormons so vile in most respects as 
Turks or Syrians ; and as the latter with him seem to rank as very good peo- 
ple, (it is true that they are superior to many millions of Chinese and negroes, ) 
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he seems to have concluded that the Mormons are a very nice and sadly- 
abused set. 
‘ RAREMENT en courant le monde 
On devient homme de bien.’ 

But despite his freedom, Mr. Burton is English enough, though he dis- 
avows it, to thoroughly despise the United States. It peeps out in many trifles. 
Speaking of Salt Lake City, he says: ‘There is only one ‘ Yankee gridiron’ in 
the town, and that is a private concern. I do not ever remember seeing a lib- 
erty-pole, that emblem of a tyrant majority, which has been bowed to from 
New-York to the Rhine.’ And he accordingly sympathizes with the anti-Uncle 
Sam Mormons. 

But laying aside these minor blemishes, the work is one of great value. It 
combines scholarship with observation of no common order, and is a reper- 
tory of facts so extensive and so well set forth, that it must always bear a high 
value as a book of reference. The volume before us is well printed, very 
neatly bound, and copiously illustrated. 


Tue Tave Srory or tar Barons or tue Sovrn: or Toe RatTIONALE OF THE AMERICAN 
Conriicr. By E. W. Reynoups, Author of the ‘ Records of Bubbleton Parish.’ Bos- 
ton: Waker, Wisk anyp Company. 


A sTRONGLY worded work, advocating Emancipation, giving its history, 
and analyzing the different conditions of Southern and Northern society. In 
style it is between Conway’s ‘Rejected Stone,’ and the Speeches of CHar.es 
Sumner, and full of that earnest eloquence characteristic of all books whose 
authors ‘ believe very much indeed’ in what they advocate. 


Love’s Lazor Won. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Sournworts. Philadelphia: T. B. Perer- 
SON AND Brotuers. 1862. 


A PLoT-NOVEL — as all those of the really ‘popular’ romancers still are, and 
will be for some time to come — and the best we may add, which we can re- 
member to have looked through from the pen of this extremely prolific writer. 
The opening scenes are well laid in ‘the Republican Court’ of the days of 
Wasuinaton, and the interest of the story is very well sustained, though the 
novel is too deficient in local color and study of character to aspire to more 
than temporary fame. 


Trenton Faris: Picruresque AND Descriptive. Edited by N. Parker Wiiuis. Em- 

bracing the Original Essay of Jonny Suerman. New-York: J. G. Guecory. 1862. 

A very delicate, dainty, and delightful booklet; born for butterflying about 
with and admirably adapted for couleur de roseate hours of summer travelhood. 
The fairest things slip easiest out of memory, even the ‘subter-natural’ charm- 
ingness of ambery rivulets in their shadowy ‘deep-down-itude’ would vanish 
from memory without some pen-and-pencilvering over by genius and art, and 
we accordingly have this little folioed reminder of the loveliest scenery in 
America. Carry it in your cabas, fair dame, when you next flatter with a visit 
Trenton, (we have a French friend who writes the word 80-1,) and you will 
never plead non mi ricordo when interrogated as to what you saw, by one of 
the terrible tribe of guomodo? quis? quibus auviliis? curs?! 
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‘Ir is well worth observing,’ quoth Kyick’s Familiar unto us the other 
evening as we sat listening to the far away rural hum of a quiet evening, and 
watching the lost crimson of sun-set which endured so far into the night, that 
it seemed resolved to wait for its friend the Morning Red . . . . 

‘I was speaking,’ observed the Familiar, ‘and will trouble you, my vener- 
able youth, to be more attentive. And I intended to remark that it is worth 
noting that there is unconsciously growing upon this country and upon this 
war a feeling of reliance and a grand earnestness which will produce in coming 
years a character and a literature. People never suffer and think at the same 
time without being repaid for it. France, England and Germany learned in 
sorrow what in after-years they taught in song. There is a national moral law 
of compensation — and we shall benefit by it. 

‘ Proceed !’ 

‘I will. People do not learn to be poorer than they were—to economize 
and yet retain their social standing and self-respect, without finding themselves 
practically wiser. They feel freer and stronger for having got rid of certain 
ostentations, and they are more self-reliant after learning to master their wants. 
There are few families which have not learned many such lessons during the 
past year, and in every one there has been planted a seed of earnestness and 
of truth which will bear its seventy and its hundred fold.’ 

‘Thou speakest wisely.’ 

‘Again, O Master mine! people have in this time, become familiar with 
great thoughts and serious questions. Every day has brought in an array of 
events — historical events, mind you — stories of battles and fierce forays, of 
raids and ridings, of great political movement, and of startling legislative action, 
such as would in the old time have given us excitement for months. The 
young who are growing up in these days, are becoming familiar with strength 
and with greatness, with prompt and giant-like work.’ 

‘It is true.’ 

‘We have all been all too young, O Knick! asa nation. We have been 
thin-skinned, irritable, jealous, anxious for foreign praise, greedy of puffs in the 
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London Times, feverish in every thing. One year cannot cure all this, but one 
year has seen a wonderful progress towards calm self-reliance. We have 
learned, as we never did before, what we could do within ourselves. And to 
be generous, Kxick, we must admit that both South and North have shown 
tremendous power. The American, when he works, is terribly great.’ 

‘Yes. Neither side has had cause to be ashamed of its foe.’ 

‘ Thirdly, we have been morally improved by the vast charities which we 
have been called on to take part in. When I see what has been done for the 
sick and the wounded — the constant pity for the returned sufferers, which 
tlows like an endless fountain, I feel that ‘our great time,’ while it makes men 
heroic on one side, doth in no wise check, but rather stimulates the tenderness 
and kindness which should ever qualify strength. Few of us actually realize 
all this. But it is a fact. Contrast America at the present day with England, 
be it here or trans-Dixie. In England nothing but manufacturing and whining ; 
capital frightened and labor clamorous — here, every sacrifice cheerfully borne 
with, and a brave, hearty hope sustaining us through all, that Gop will in his 
own good time relieve our trials. They always say, Knick, over there in 
Albion, that they ‘do n’t understand us’—and they never understood us so 
little as now. It is all ‘a war of hatred and vengeance,’ according to Big 
Thunder 7imes, we are ‘ frenzied,’ ‘stormy,’ and all that. We see it as a time 
of storm indeed, but as a storm which will clear the air.’ 

‘ And then ?’ 

‘Then we shall be older and more self-reliant. Then we shall be relieved 
from much of our by-gone respect for the old world. Then we shall go to 
work to pay up our debts and develop our resources. Then we shall have a 
basis for thought, and thought will bring forth a newer and better literature. 
We shall be in our strength more American and more feared. Then we shall 
realize the vast exuberance of our national character, and conquer with strong 
hand and will the difficulties which would crush other people. It is ‘go ahead! ’ 
now ; it will be ‘go ahead!’ to the end.’ 

‘And now ?’ 

‘Now I am off. I must see what the Sanitary Commission is about, and 
want to learn what they say of the last number of our Magazine in the army. 
We have good friends there, Knicx, and must get up good reading for them. 
Good evening !’ 

And he departs. Well, he is a good fellow, this sprite. Great families in 
Celtic Great Britain keep a family spirit. Kxick cannot afford any thing so 
exclusive, so he hath a Familiar in common with his readers, one who flits into 
their homes between our covers, and chats with them in our Gossip, and glides 


thereby sometimes 
‘Down into the deepest dreams’ 


of our fair lady and genial gentlemen friends, and tells them how well it is 
with us when we can call up smiles or ringing laughs, and make them truly 
our friends. 

Reader, does it never strike you, that he who writes to you, loves you ? 
Do you think that any one can speak truly and heartfully, though it be only 
in type, of what he believes ; that he can write out fairly what he /cels, and not 
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wonder the while if it will here and there strike no echoing chord of sympathy 
in another? Yea, friend of ours whom we may have never met, and — worse 
still— never may meet any where on this earth of storms and flowers, when the 
word reaches you which once moves, there we live our best in this life. It is 
as When the pollen leaves the blossom and is borne for leagues by chance, or as 
some deem by ‘sympathy,’ and bears life to some far away co-mate. The tree 
from which it floats knows it not ; but oh! how near is the tie, after all, which 
from that hour links the divided ones! 

And it may be that in another world, when we meet in the asphodeled and 
violet meadows, you will shake hands with your whilom, unseen friend, and 
say : ‘I am really very glad to meet you; let us go down to the nectar spring 
and become better known.’ 

Sometimes, though, the editor who has written hours alone to the dear un- 
known, gets a drop of the nectar, even in this life. There come letters to us 
from the far-away ; here and there we meet with a proof that when we spoke we 
were heard. There is something in letters from intimates whom we have never 
met which is strangely weird. There is a beautiful picture, founded on a wild 
German song, telling of one who had been wont to meet and drink with two 
friends. The two died ; but the boon companion came as of old to the table, 
and filling their glasses and lifting his own, drank to the dead. And as he 
raised it, up rose the other two, and the three touched and rang together. 

So the Magazine which you now hold in your hand, O reader! so the letter 
which reaches us, from unseen friends, so every token sent from the absent, is 
like the glass which speaks with ringing chime as of far-off bells sounded in 
spirit-land. They who held the glass had departed ; they who write are as 
distant, loving ghosts; but their love is with you — with you even in gay, good 
fellowship and in gleams of the gelden wine divine 



























‘ Che fiameggia vel Sansovino,’ 













which flanies in the Sansovine of the heart. Bon soir / 
‘But no; hold on! Don’t go yet,’ quoth our Familiar, who had suddenly 
returned. ‘ Wert thou speaking of friendship, O Domine KnickerBocker! See 
here what I have brought. Here is something bien apropos. He writes well 
who writes that. A true Kyickersocxerire, I ’ll warrant you, and none of 
your small-souled men. Listen! 
And we did to our 








«OUD Friend. 
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M. R. 


‘Tere are no wrinkles on thy brow, 
Nor on that jolly heart of tiine ; 
I call thee old because thou art 
Like rich Burgundian wine, 
That prisons in its heart the light 
Of sixty summers syne. 













‘I call thee old because thou seem’st 
A soul through ages wandering down, 
Collecting sweets in flowery paths, 
To blend them with thine own, 
To waste them on a thankless air, 
Forgetful of renown. 
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‘But drink with me to-night, old boy, 
Perchance the last for many a year, 
For on the morrow I sail east, 
While you to westward steer ; 
And never on the sea of life 
We mect again as here. 


‘Soon other scenes will fill the eye, ” 
And other friendships claim the heart, 
While tastes will change, old words grow dim, 
The strength of prime depart, 
And o’er our now unclouded sky 
Disaster’s bolts will dart. 


‘Then, while the bloom of youth remains, 
And hope deferred hath swelled no sigh, 
With naught to sadden, naught to dull 
The fervor of the eye; 
And ere we sav the last sad word, 
Oh! fill the beaker high! 


‘Then place your hand in mine, old boy, 
And stoutly pledge me firm and leal, 
If ever slander seeks my name, 
Thou wilt the falsehood seal, 
Nor let aught rankle in your breast, 
Against my honor’s weal. 


‘ But if within life’s dizzy whirl 
I sink and lose my manhood true, 
Or wildered by the pomp of vice, 
Its gorgeous paths pursue, 
Oh! ere thou fling’st me from thy heart. 
A tear I crave — adieu.’ 

Very welcome is the author of the following geniq) letter, paying kindest 
tribute to that noblest of hearts and first of American lady-writers, HARRIET 
E. Prescorr. The day will come when every waif and stray of memories re- 
garding her will be carefully gleaned ; for who, centuries hence, when compil- 
ing the literary history of this age, will fail to do high honor to ‘La Santa 
Prescott’? For in those days, reader of ours, according to a queer and very 
‘positive’ publication, which lies before us, the old litany of saints will be sup- 
planted by one of ‘the great and wise and good among mankind,’ and among 
these we —or rather, ‘we’ as somebody else — once sainted ‘dame et notre 
dame’ Prescotr — albeit we have never seen her, even as VIDAL, or some one 
of the Troubadouring brotherhood did the lady outré mer whom he had known 


only in the hall of dreams. But to the letter of our truly welcome contributor : 





, ~ale.Y. 

‘ Dear Knick : Now what am I dearing? Women seldom ratiocinate, but leap at 
conclusions, mental gymnastics being allowable when and where physical would be 
highly indecorous, Well, my reason springs and lands on this conclusion, that Knicx, 
dear Knick, is an impalpable mass of wit, pathos and universal talent. Knick does n’t 
take individual form, yet (bowing and begging pardon of the rest of Knick) one member 
of Knick does take shape in my feminine fancy. This part, member, or whatever you 
may please to term him, has been carved in bass-relief to me, ever since he paid my 
personal literary friend such a compliment — paid it a long time ago, to be sure. But I 
have n’t forgotten it. It was so truthful — just what I always felt in our school-days, but 
could n’t utter, because I knew nothing but flowers and sun-shine to draw figures from, 
and they were only part of what she was and is. I’d never floated in that golden fog 
of German myths, and could n’t find similitudes for her delicious, hazy splendor, I ‘ve 
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wondered what she was like, often. Some body once said: ‘If Shiraz wine had married 
a Calla lily, she would have been their child.” That conveyed, perhaps, an idea of her 

sparkling wit and rare sweetness, but it did n’t tell all. Who is she of whom I talk ? 

Why, do n’t you remember that brilliant conception, Tonge WiLLovensy, that kept you 

hanging over the ‘ Amber Gods,’ dazzling and charming you, until you were in a quiver 

of surprised delight ? You have n’t forgotten that gorgeously veined marble with a 

flame as its centre— Mrs. LANDERSDALE in Midsummer and flag ?’ or how you sniffed 

fragrance, breathed ambrosia and tasted luscious draughts in ‘ Sir Rohan’s Ghost ?’ 

Well, some people — some who knew her, too —said that she drew herself in ‘ Tone.’ 

But she did n’t ; though she is like her in her sunshine-steeped soul. She is Lanprrs- 
DALE in self-command — beyond her, She would n’t drown herseif for any man, I dow’t 
believe. 

‘Well, Knick — dear Knick —this whilom member of your corps is a real being, 
endued with interest to me, since you once assigned the location of her Name-sake- 
Restaurant in Lesbos, intoxicating isle! 

‘The great world turns out its eyes in significant glances of admiration, and gives 
occasional shouts of applause now ; but I remember but a little while since, when the 
little world in a school-room, marvelled as, with a dash of her pen, she struck off some 
keen satire on a conceited student, or softened us by some eye-dewing pathos, It is n’t 
often that country academy students have a true star of genius scintillating in their 
circumscribed sky. Ah! no, and less often, that the star so warms and wins that envy 
is unknown. I can see her now entering that old school-room, with a peculiar swimming 
gait; the finely-formed head thrown a little back, while the body swayed forward 
slightly ; the full blue eye, with an at once wistful and thoughtful expression, and ab- 
stracted from all objects but the line of her way. That meaning-full eye is deep— oh! 
how deep — with spiritual beauty. What visions has it beheld ! what radiance has it 


watched wax into shape! 
‘Occhie, stelle mortale!’ 


‘I do remember, Knick, above this eye the fair hair parted low over a broad fore- 
head. It is so little while ago, that I could recall the mouth, if I had n’t kissed it since 
school-days. She smiled, but I think I never heard a laugh from it. There was the 
lightest breath of hauteur in her air, in those days, Knick, but it all blew aside the 
moment of address. There was and is a strength in her presence ; you d feel that she 
was able to cope with all that might fall in her path of experience. 

‘She is just as original in every-day life as she was ‘ In A Cellar.’ You wonder at 
those flashes of brillianey of which you now and then catch sight ; but you ’d marvel 
more at its constant glow. And there and therein lies her originality. 

‘Well, well, Kyicx, I’ve said enough, ‘such as it is,’ but it is truth, after all. Now 
I’m going to display my female audacity in asking this member of you, if out of regard 
to my interest in him, he won’t let the Sun-shine of his Thoughts enlighten us as to 
whether one can do wrong and not know it? I mean people with consciences not 
hereditarily callous. It’s a very sun-shiny thought that one can, but this one don’t quite 
believe it. I’m ‘on the fence ;’ a whiff of reasoning would blow me either way, and as 
I’m not intimate with ‘our minister,’ I do n’t like to ask him to breeze up on the sub- 
ject and help me out of this neutral position ; so where can I come but to you, Knick ? 
I’m not a bit literary, as you perceive, but I ought to be, judging from my ‘ soundings 
and surroundings,’ Fenimore Coorrr’s blood is flowing but a little way off. Pierre 
M. Irnvine’s home is in my prospect. If my opera-glass were but a field-glass, I could 
see Lours GayLtorp CLark’s home across our Iludson; and grander than all, I can trip 
through Sunnyside for inspiration in fifteen minutes. It is subduing there now, since he 
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that made it Sunnyside has gone before. I always feel as though a great calm angel 
fans the place, but bids all humanity welcome to the sweet retreat. I said gayly a mo- 
ment since that I had said enough. I say it softly now, and demonstrate my belief. 

‘IT am, Kyick, your devoted reader, Miss Carer.’ 


Bravo. As SHakspeane tried to say, 


‘Miss Cuter, thou art a brick, 
Take now what course thou wilt!’ 


Delighted to see you, Mademoiselle Corer. There are certain occasions, you 
know, when on the meeting of a certain class in society, who shall be nameless! 
compliments pass! But there is an allusion in your letter to the Restaurant 
of the Isle of Lesbos which may not be generally intelligible. It came to pass 
once into the brain of Meister Kari to propose that here and there in this 
world’s wild or sunny places there should be erected hospices, or inns of rest, 
or cafis for the use alone of good fellows, fair and witty dames, jovial literati 
and other sons and daughters of genius, where they, when wearied in their 
travels, might rest and be merry in bonne companie. And these cafés, said we, 
or he, or both of us, should be named after this and that great heart. And 
when it came to ner, it read thus: 


‘ AnD Miss Prescorr! 

‘Ah! Mile. Prescorr should have but what place is dreamy and gorgeous and 
tenderly sensuous and loveable enough to do sufficient honor to one whose Amber Gods 
belong to a more exquisite fairy-land, a more bewildering Olympus than any which those 
cold immortals in the Vatican ever came from? The Lorp bless her! through the entire 
litany of His best blessings! Right in Lespos would I stick the café alla Santa Prescorr, 
and there, could they be re-discovered, should true hearts drain from Iona goblets those 
Rosicrucian-stilled draughts of intensest rapture which once be-drunkened the Son of the 
Valley. And the Harp-Girls who play for pence in that café should be the Lost Tones of 
the Slavonian music-god, which go ever wandering as beautiful shadow-maids of violet 
mist through the Elfin land.’ 





That was what we said, and to which Miss Cuter alludes. When in the 
Age of Flowers to come, this whole earth becomes fresh and fair, and the cafés 
in question are built here and there in shady valleys, or on mountain high, or 
‘under green trees,’ let us hope that one of them will be named after the 
PREScorTT. 

But Miss Cuier asks, ‘Can one do wrong and not know it?’ Yes, when 
you ‘forget’ to do something which you ought to remember to do, which 
brings us to the dark debate-able line between our natural abilities and our 
inabilities on the one side, and our sins of omission and commission on the 
other. The more we are educated and the greater our efforts to do right, the 
narrower does this dubious border become; possibly in the clear light of science 
in highly cultivated strength, and in a keen sense of mutual duty, it would well 
nigh vanish. 


So it seemeth unto us. Thus endeth the first lesson! 
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Gossip with READERS AND CorrEesponpDENTs. — ‘Sound the gong, draw the 
curtain, and enter the two con-spirators!’ The present excitement under our 
hand is the visit of that vindictive and savage critic, Mr. DunKeL Brown, to a 
certain Art-Gallery, which shall be nameless, and his plot with the Editor of 
‘this present,’ to bring the result of said visit before the public: 


‘The Durnbad Gallery. 


‘Tsrovuen the kindness of my friend, Dunket Brown, landscape-painter, I received 
an invitation to inspect Mr. DurnsBan’s private gallery of sculpture and paintings; the 
works of art in marble were — cold: those on canvas — very warm. 

‘Entering the gallery, I first noticed 

‘The Wearied Hunter.— A dreamy painting, full of repose. A short man with 
tight boots, evidently an amateur sportsman, is gazing with pleasure at the roots of the 
tree against which he is leaning, for the artist with great tact has painted every root in 
the form of a boot-jack. Above the hunter’s head, instead of leaves, a series of palm- 
leaf fans, waving in the breeze, are growing from the tree. In the bright, blue sky, 
two white pillows and a bolster are seen coming to the relief of the weary hunter, while 
the dog at his feet, reclining at full length, resembles a large-sized hair-brush. As 
proof positive that the hunter will enjoy a sound sleep, unbroken by the crows of 
chanticleer, you will notice among the ‘ birds’ at his feet a dead game-cock. 

‘Antony and Cleopatra, —If there were mosquitoes in Egypt in those days, it is a 
wonder the queen could go so lightly clad; the heavy armor of Antony, however, is 
well qualified to resist their attacks —- this is apparent in the expression of his face. 
CeropaTra holds in her left hand the hero’s sword; it looks awkward, but as it is 
wreathed with flowers, it will evidently serve her as a good fly-brush. 

‘ Banditti at Bay. —This picture is full of fire; there is a blazing sun, and a grand 
discharge of musketry. Why the wounded bandit in the back-ground, in the heat of 
battle, should stoop to tie up his shoe-strings, is a hard question to answer. His com- 
panions in the fore-ground have thrown themselves in fine positions— for the art- 
ist — but in very bad positions for their own safety, for which kindness on their parts 
all travellers should be grateful. 

‘ Grandfather's Pet, — This is one of those pleasing works, sure to meet with many 
admirers, An old gentleman, with long gray hair, and a pipe in his mouth, is dancing 
a large wax doll on his knee; while a thin lady, who has evidently lately purchased it 
at a fancy-store, is regarding the performance with a lengthened smile. In the back- 
ground, a young man with spike-y-looking whiskers, in his shirt-sleeves, and a rake in 
his hand, is also regarding the wax-work exhibition, as if he had a joint-stock interest 
in the affair. 

* Day-Break at Sea. — An excellent painting, invisible black in its general tone. In 
the fore-ground, that is, in the fore-sea, you notice a man-of-war, with soldiers pacing her 
deck — an admirable marine view. You sincerely hope the day will succeed in break- 
ing through those thick clouds, but you have doubts, and pity the men who ever ex- 
pect to see sun-light again on board that vessel. 

‘ Still Life. — This work on the catalogue is also called ‘fruit and flowers,’ but it is 
injustice to hard-working vegetables and useful grains to paint them false colors, and 
call them by wrong names. The day for painting potatoes purple, and calling them 
plums, has passed away; and to color wheat, rye, and oats, rainbow tints, and pass 
them off as fuschias, is an impertinence. No fault can be found with calling paintings 
of potatoes, and the different grains, Still Life, for any one at all conversant with 
politics knows that they are life of all the whiskey-mills and ‘ stills’ in the country. 
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‘I regret that I have not time to dwell further on these paintings, though I can- 
didly confess I had rather dwell in them; that is, in a tent made of the canvas they are 
painted on. Let me glance at the statuary. 

‘ Mars and Venus. — There is in the Vatican, I have been told, a statue of Modesty, 
draped from head to foot; the lines are exquisite, the folds of the drapery a splendid 
study. Is there a copy in marble, a plaster cast even, of this statue in this country ? 
It’s an old song this nudity. When will the new ditty of gracefully draped statues be 
sung? The sculptor in this group has not only clothed the warrior-god in armor, but he 
has thrown a toga over him, while the Goddess of Love is destitute of all raiment, 
save a small flag, the size of a pocket-handkerchief, which instead of improving rather 
mars VENUS. 

* Charity. — A small boy sans culottes, who is evidently ‘ going a-fishing,’ since he 
holds a red behind his back with one hand, while the other hand holds extended a 
blacking-box, supposed to be filled with worms; is met by a lady fifteen feet high, if 
her body is in proportion with her feet, with a towel round her head, who bestows with 
an air a round white lozenge, peppermint perhaps, on the small boy, who may have the 
colic, for all I know. 

‘I will not disturb the rest of the other statues — let them repose.’ 


Law isn’t a very funny thing, but somehow our contributorialistic friends 
do contrive to get ‘a heap o’ fun’ out of its controversies. Witness the an- 
nexed : 


‘Ir does n't take much of a joke to get a court and bar into hysterics, as any one 
who ever happened to be ‘ thereabouts’ in trial-time can well and truly testify. Espe- 
cially is this true when his Honor chances to be one of your dry, tough specimens, who 
rarely ventures from strict legal phrase beyond what the law expressly allows. At the 
opening of court one morning, Judge P —— dismissed the jury, who had just agreed 
on a verdict, after a night’s free and enlightened discussion. The suit was against a 
baker’s firm for plaintiff’s services in making ‘ pies, cakes, ete.’ 

‘* Well, gentlemen,’ was the mandate, ‘ the Court is willing to dismiss you now, after 
your long and severe fast; and now that you have found out how they make mince- 
pies, we would advise you to go out and eat some of them,’ 

‘ A complimentary titter ran all around the court-room at this unusual sally of wit. 

‘We thank the Court for its recommendation,’ said the counsel for defendant ex- 
ultingly, and with an air of triumph over the opposition, ‘ and think it well proved now 
that my clients do make the very best kind of that article at their establishment.’ 

‘* May it please your Honor,’ was the quick retort of H ——, upon the other side, 
‘they may be a little indigestible. It seems they have kept the jury awake all night !’ 

‘Even the half-famished panel stopped to enjoy the joke before rushing off to 
breakfast.’ 


And further this Deponent sayeth not. But we rather think the jury had 
enough of ‘them Pies an’ things.’ But we have more law from the same genial! 
writer : 

‘ And when we come to talk of court matters, it puts us well in mind of dear old 
S——, our District Attorney, the best - natured, quickest- tempered, and, as many 
think, withal the ablest lawyer in the State. He is one of the few men, of the old 
school, who works feeling into his speeches, with fervid eloquence that seems to come 
right direct from the heart. But we recollect one occasion in which impulse got the 
better of propriety, and eloquence took on a sudden evaporation. It was a closing ar- 
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gument in a crimiaal case, and he was descanting in a moving strain upon the bad char- 
acter of the prisoner. He had painted a picture already that made the jury start with 
indignant horror — and was to all appearance just ready to cap the climax. He stopped 
a moment, as if to prepare their minds, really no doubt to think of what to add. He 
had it. It appeared in evidence that the prisoner was a profane man. Now S——’s 
friends knew well enough that nobody handled bigger oaths, or more of them when he 
was excited, which was pretty often, than § did. . But never mind, the jury were 
all ready for it. He continued with slow, deliberate tone: ‘Yes, gentlemen of the 
jury, this man was a profane swearer. The prisoner before you, it appears, has been 
long addicted to the use of profane language; so lost, gentlemen, to every sense of 
morality, so deadened to all those high and noble aspirations that Gop has given even 
the most humble of us, as to indulge in wicked, gross profanity.’ 

‘Just then a dog, which had been poking his nose among the chairs and under the 
tables of the bar, ran between the speaker's legs, and almost threw him off his balance. 
Quicker than a flash, and almost as if part of the peroration, he looked around and 
exclaimed: ‘ Mr. Sheriff, for Gop’s sake take that d—n dog out of the court-house! ° 

‘That was a fact, though we can’t say whether the dog was ‘ outlawed’ or not.’ 


Probably he was by ‘out-fang, in-fang, theof-fang,’ or some other of the 
old-fangled processes of Saxon dog-law, which made the offending hound in 
forest or ‘elsewheres,’ ‘ Deathes seyldig tham scire gerifan,’ ‘guilty of death 
unto the sheriff.’ So much for the ‘Angular Sexton’ dog-laws. From the 
same excellent raconteur, we have yet again another quip: 


‘Every body remembers where Punch tells us in one of Broveuaw’s speeches, for 
‘when the noble lord said this, ‘them asses’ actually believed it,’ to read, ‘ The masses.’ 
It is curious ‘how queer some things will be.’ In a review of a historical work, the 
other day, it was a little ambiguous in the critic to say, that ‘ it was well understood what 
were to, be the plans of the Opposition after the Queen’s chemise !’ It would have been 
less scandalous in the proof-reader to have got that word as it ought to have been: 
‘ demise.’ 


But then folks do write such hands; for instance, NapoLEon and Horace 
GreeLey. Which by a strange association recalls something dark. The other 
day, Miss , of , well, say Madison Square, since that’s where 
she does live, and nobody will believe it, was putting up a parcel of lint, strips 
of rolled linen for the contrabands. 

‘H’m,’ exclaimed Doctor F , ‘this is a great age we live in!’ 

‘What age did you say?’ inquired the lady. 

‘A contra-band-age, I should think,’ replied the Doctor.’ 

It was an awful pun, a perfect Cerberus — ‘three gentlemen in one.’ 


Or late months we have received frequent letters from friends or book- 
agents, asking us where may be purchased a copy of ‘ Meister Karw’s SKETcH- 
Book,’ a work which appeared originally in the pages of this Magazine. To 
which we reply, that it is entirely ‘out of print.’ The plates and copyright are 
for sale in Philadelphia. 

Apropos of which book, as every memorial of WasnineTon IRVING is now 
coming to light, we take the liberty of publishing the following letter to the 
author of Mrister Karu —a letter never before published : 
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‘ Sunnyside, May 31st, 1856. 

‘My Dear Str: I have to apologize to you for the long time that I have suffered to 
elapse without expressing my thanks to you for the copy of ‘ Mretster Karw’s Sketcn- 
Book,’ which you had the kindness to send to me. I had spoken of it to Mr. GayLorp 
CLARK, on his sending me the proof-sheets, and he had intended to write to you, to let 
you know how truly I relished the flavor of the old school, which I recognized in your 
sketchings. But for three weeks past I have been so hurried and harassed in prepar- 
ing a volume for the press, requiring great investigation and exactness, with the print- 
ers’ devils continually on my haunches, that I have found it impossible to attend to my 
correspondence, and it is only now, when I have sent my last proof-sheet to the print- 
er’s, that I can turn my pen to pay off the increased epistolary debt that has been accu- 
mulating. 

‘I trust your work has met with a wide circulation, for such it merits by its raciness, 
its quaint erudition, its graphic delineations, its veins of genuine poetry and true Rase- 
LAIs humor. To me it is a choice book to have at hand, for a relishing morsel occa- 
sionally, like a Stinton cheese, or a pate de foie gras. 

‘Hoping that the ‘many mirific tales yet unwritten’ may see the light, and that 


Meister Karu may chance this way again, I remain, my dear Mr. LeLanp, your obliged 
friend and hearty well-wisher, 
‘C. G. Letanp, Esa.’ 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


We had more than one gratifying proof that Irvine was in the habit of 
reading the book referred to, with kindest favor. In another letter to a friend, 
of a different date, he repeats the compliment and the simile. 


‘I enjoyed ‘ Meister Kart’s Skercu-Boox’ exceedingly, and keep it by me like a 
Sritton cheese, to recur to it now and then, and take a morsel asa relish. I ought to 
have written about it long since.’ 


They were kind words, very kind, and we thought of them when we saw 
the good great man lying calm and pale in his coffin. The face so winning in 
life was beautiful in death ; it seemed to have grown many years younger, re- 
minding one of those earlier portraits with which we are all familiar. Such 
rejuvenation is not unusual after death with those who have led calm, good 
lives ; it seems as if the spirit, in hastily assuming the youth immortal beyond 
the grave, had shown the reviving change even in the flesh. The day was 
sweet and bright, all was like the last and tenderest sketch of his own Sketch- 
Book ; and as the entire route of the funeral wound through scenes which have 
been made world-known by his pen, there was an indescribably sad yet beauti- 
ful enchantment over all. The bridge, and the monument erected on the spot 
where Anpr& was arrested, and the brook where the Headless Horseman pur- 
sued IcuaBop Crane, the old Dutch Church, so oft and so fondly recurred to 
by Irvrye ; and finally his own resting-place, not far from Sleepy Hollow, on a 
declivity overlooking ‘the lordly Hudson ;’ all are known — you, dear reader, 
know them well — where is there on earth one who reads our noble English 
tongue who knows them not ? 

Among those who gathered around were men whose names were also well 
known. Who had so many friends —true friends of the heart — as Irvine * 
And so peaceful and earnest all; we had never imagined that at a funeral even 
there could be such quiet and yet such sorrow with so little gloom. We felt 
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that a long, well-spent life had filled its appointed course, and ended as he 
would have had it, in a home-grave by the side of his beloved river. 

The day had been dreamy and hazy, as though some unwonted enchant- 
ment had stolen over land and water. “But as the many mourners went their 
way, there spread over the sky one of the most wonderfully beautiful sunsets 
which eye ever beheld. It was marvellously glorious — sheets of crimson with 
inner islands and shores of intensest gold darkening into the purple of later 
even-tide. Heaven had opened its outer gates of splendor to the ascending 
soul. - - - Tere is a ring in the following, which though it comes from 
the ‘Surrace,’ is not superficial : 











‘ Spmposiac. 






‘Wuttom, before the harvest moon, 
Our fathers sat upon the ground, 
Beneath the sylvan tents of June 
They spread their feast at summer noon, 
And passed the merry bowl around. 













‘Let every heart be free and light, 
The while we drink the olden time, 
The sombre face of age bedight 
With hopes that make the future bright, 
And weave its glory into rhyme. 









‘What though we do not scorn to wear 
Upon our brow the virile wreath ? 
We may not doff the lines of care, 
Nor paint again the faded hair, 
But we can be the boys beneath. 









‘The waves that lash themselves to spray, 
And crown the aged sea with snow, 
May serve to move the sands away, 
That long have veiled a golden ray 
Of diamond lying far below. 








‘The frost that stings the tender vine, 
And leaves it in its autumn sear, 
Imparts the sweetness to the wine, 
And makes the purple cluster shine 

Deliciously with inly cheer. 












‘ The lesson we should learn to-day 
Is not inscribed upon the tomb ; 
Beneath the semblance of decay, 
The heart may keep eternal May, 
And early joys forever bloom. 








‘Oh! may no vain, regretful tear 
Bedew our eyes when growing dim! 
Oh! may the boys now gathered here 
Renew their youth from year to year, 
And fill its goblet to the brim. 













‘So when the world shall call them old, 
And evening shadows o’er them creep, 
They ‘ll smiling see life’s twilight gold 
Grow fainter, till the curtains fold 
Around the chamber where they ’Il sleep.’ 











We have spoken elsewhere of Lieutenant Burton’s remarkable book on 
Mormon-land, just published by the Harpers, and which is truly remarkable; 
firstly, from its extreme read-ability ; and secondly, from the extreme candor 
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with which the author speaks in favor of the many-wiving and oddly-thriving 
race. We have just seen a paragraph in a newspaper to the effect, that a new 
female convert from England, with ninety odd thousand dollars of her own, in 
gold, and in a ‘chist,’ is now on her way to the ‘ Land of Seals.’ It is said 
that many of these female converts are under the impression that once in Salt 
Lake City, they will become Youne again. And it is very certain that those 
whom BricHam marries, do. Kwyick opineth that the chance for this Ninety 
Thousand Dollar-ite damsel to become Young is very good indeed. 


‘FrANK Fetton’ deserves our thanks for several favors —among them the 
following : 


‘Dear Knick: Kanawha boatmen are famous river characters. There used to be 
one who was the terror of the river. On one occasion he headed an attack of boat- 
men upon an Irish shanty. 

‘* Well,’ said he, ‘jest as I was a-goin’ up, out stepped a big Irishman, with a gun, 
and he held it right up to my breast. ‘Look here,’ says I, ‘don’t pint that thing this 
way? I an’t doin’ nothin’, and I was the most innocent man you ever did see. I soon 
got his attention kind o’ turned, and I reached gently down to the ground, keepin’ my 
eye on him all the time, and right there under my hand was a large rock. O goodness! 
how his head must have ached!’ There was pathos for you with a vengeance, the veri- 
table Greek zafoc. 

‘When you run out, Mr. Editor, please let me know, and I'll try and get over ‘ into 


Macedonia’, and help you. Truly yours, Frank Fetroy,’ 


Strikes us there’s a break in that story, which indicates that both faith and 
a head were broken. Frank, we wish you could tell us when that boatman 
was hung? - - - Reaper, think you said you heard Browntow lecture, 
when he was here. A strong man, isn’t he? Well, he has written a brave, 
strong book, well worth reading; one forming, like its author, a piece of the 
history of this war. We pray you run your eye over the following letter : 


‘To My Friends. 


‘Having had numerous inquiries from my friends throughout the Union, in regard 
to my book, I will state to all concerned, that my friend and publisher, Mr. Cuixps, of 
Philadelphia, allows me a very liberal copyright. I am interested in the circulation of 
the work, and I am benefited by every copy sold. 

‘Whilst I am not offering a book to the public that is not worth what is asked for 
it, I need all that I can realize from the work, for the rebels have possession of all my 


effects, save my wife and seven children. 
* New-York, June 12th, 1862.’ 


W. G. Brownlow. 


—— 


‘Worcester’ or ‘Wesster’? Well, they are both stirring books; and if 
‘tother dear charmer were away, we could be perfectly happy with either. We 
Wesster it a little in Knick, and Worcester it up in our private letters ; and 
if that is n’t ‘ fair and aiquil,’ as Pappy said when he carried the whiskey-bar- 
rel, while Paetim carried him, why, we do n’t know what ‘aiquality’ is. Mean- 
while, our readers who agree with our private predilection, may do worse than 
to supply themselves with one or other of the six varieties of Worcester, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sway, Brewer anp Titeston, - - - Tue cry of the 
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ConreDERATE Bonps, according to a very particular friend, is: ‘Help! cash us, 
(Casstus,) or we sink !’» What the cry of the Bonded Confederates is, does n't 
appear, but it is probably something like: ‘ Sink us, ere we cash.’ - - - VeErtty, 
there is a charm in letters —as we were saying before, were n’t we, reader ? 
People destroy them, although TaLteyranp has said, ‘ Never write any thing, 
and never burn any thing’ —a phrase which always sounded to us as if stolen 
from Kavunitz. They destroy them, because they are afraid of them ; it takes 
either great nerve or great stupidity to face old letters. And they are seldom 
‘jolly,’ even when amusing: ‘ Nesswn maggior’ dolore.’ ‘There is no greater 
grief than to recal,when you yourself are grieved, the happy days gone by.’ 
So it was with our correspondent, Carrie pe Hart, who, when imprisoned 
in the library by a merciless storm, found in ‘ old letters’ that: 


‘Tuese relics of the past brought to my mind many fond recollections of old fami- 
liar scenes, of childish faces, of old play-mates, who, since these had been written, had 
either moved to distant lands, or the cruel hand of Death had snatched them from me, 
to dwell in the paradise above, where sorrow shall not be known, and where angels of 
light shall walk in the gold-streeted city. I might well muse over these letters, and 
think how truly it has been said, life is but a span, a fleeting show, a bubble on the 
wave, an arrow through the air, a snow-flake on the river of eternity, a moment here, 
and then sunk in boundless space. The busy throng miss you for a time, and life then 
takes up its burdens, and strives to reach the goal eternity. . . . A great part of these 
letters opened the inmost recesses of the hearts, of some disclosing many little secrets 
which are incident to school-girl life, depicting the characters and sentiments of the 
writers, as faithfully as the photographist portrays the external workings of the human 
countenance, while engaged with the camera.’ 






Knick has resigned political discussion, having done his duty on an 
emergency, but has by no means abandoned the higher politics of ideas and of 
literature, nor ceased to urge new and bold views in Thought. That our efforts 
to push on in the right path of Nature and of Strength have not failed to attract 
attention, has been proved not only by scores of kind and encouraging letters, 
but by numerous articles in cotemporary journals, calling attention to the fact 
that our Sunshine in Thought offers a new basis for those writers whose tendencies 
are towards Nature and Health, and opposed to morbid ‘ yearnings’ and sickly 
pinings for the ‘romantic’ and unattainable. We have made no claims ourself 
to have effected any thing ; but friends known and unknown have in different 
publications claimed for our efforts far more than we ever dreamed of doing. 
Among the former, one—whom we afterward learned to know well — sug- 
gested that we were shaping what he termed the Hilariter School. But we 
shaped nothing; we are merely prophesying a school of which even Pre- 
Raphaelitism, steam-engines, Buckie, ComTe, and Henry C. Carey, the ‘ApAm 
Bene’ novels, physical culture, and a thousand other indications of a healthy 
realism, are the unmistakable fore-tokens. And indeed it requires no great 
gift of prophecy to foresee that when romantic sentimentalism is rapidly ex- 
hausting itself on one hand, and a literal ultilitarianism is advancing with giant 
stride on the other, a grand Naturalism is not far off. Among several articles 
kindly approving our efforts, we find the following from the La Crosse (Wis- 
consin) Republican : 
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‘Sunshine in Thought. 


‘Unper this heading, Mr. Cartes Goprrey LEtanp, editor of the Contixenvat, is 
penning some pleasant papers for the Kyickersocker. Letanp is the champion of 
that new school of writers which is springing up like a fresh crop of daisies. 

‘They believe in the day-light, in the pure air, in the homely musie of ‘ lowing kine.’ 
Henceforth the pensive primroses and the melancholy night-shades of literature must 
see their laurels decay. The deep heart of the world is yearning for health, for joyous- 
ness, for truth. These masters strike new and stirring music from the lyre which hag 
so long yielded to the sorrow-charged fingers of the ‘ wailers.’ The deep heart of the 
world echoes the inspiring strain —not the intoxicating melody that cradles us to in- 
glorious idling, but the bold, reverberating chorals that call the slumbering good in our 
hearts to life, that empower the soul to dash off ‘like dew-drop from the lion’s mane,’ 
all the corroding chains with which earth would dim its birth-right. 

‘Sadness and melancholy —no, not melancholy, but downright ‘ blubbering,’ is the 
great ail of the floating literature of to-day. The famous poets— poets laureate and 
poets ex-laureate, poets in newspaper corners, and poets in blue and gold, poets ‘ ac- 
cepted,’ and poets ‘ declined ’—are all more or less given to tears. TENNYSON makes 
the dear old sea — that brings to land its life-giving airs, and lies at its burning feet for 
the especial benefit of Newport-ers —‘ break-break-break’ in a most dismal manner. 
Por’s Raven has concentrated tears in its long-drawn ‘ n-e-v-e-r-m-o-r-e |!’ LonGFELLOW 
has but few rifts oft sun-shine in his musical, mournful rain. In Atice Carry’s ‘ Lyra 
and Other Poems,’ every picture, with but four or five exceptions, ends in death. Peo- 
ple pencil these passages with such encomiums as ‘ beautiful’ and ‘ pathetic,’ and some- 
times on rainy days, when they have eaten too much dinner, they repeat them ; but the 
question rises, after all, is this blubbering in order? Does nature set the example ? 
Does even the robin pitch his song in a minor key, or the bobolink turn his roundelay 
into a requiem, whenever it storms or food is scarce? Does it not, on the whole, seem 
ungrateful, that when Nature hangs around and over us her imperial cheerfulness — 
when she empties her autumnal riches at our feet, or ends the spring laden with fragrant 
promises of summer beauty — that we, instead of taking up the joyous song, should jar 
in with a wailing chant over fancied grief? The heart of the world feels this; and not 
many decades will fade into past, before the pure current will make its way through the 
great arteries, into every part of literature. 

‘We want no universal clownishness. We need but few writers who are ‘ always 
on the cold scent for a pun.’ It is that warm philanthropic humor, lacking neither 
earnestness nor pathos, for it yields a deeper than was ever sung by a Por or a Lone- 
FELLOW, which will in time lead the world out into the new eve of ‘Sun-shine in 
Thought.’ 


But will our kind approver permit us to disclaim — as we have already done 
from our heart — aught like an attack on any who have written in the Past, or 
who, even, are writing in the Present, under influences which have been or are 
strong and ‘historical?’ When Lonere.tow sung the ‘ Psalm of Life,’ it was 
needed ; many even need it now. Only there is coming a future far beyond all 
our present conceptions, when enjoyment will be our destined end and way, 
and all effort be joyous, because it will be based in health and nature. 

Knick carves the following from the Stilton of a most welcome letter, from 
our Woxcort, (‘let him be known as a brave fellow in all lands,’) of ‘the Tenth 
Illinois,’ General Pore’s forces : 


‘Since the evacuation of Corinth, caused by the administretion of Dr. HaLieck’s 
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Patent Conical Aperient Pills, our army has been moving about in different directions. 
As many of us have friends in other regiments, we often inquire for those regiments as 
the troops are passing along. Mark how the writer was sold: , 

‘* What regiment is that ?’ I asked, as one was passing. 

‘A diminutive youth, in dirty and dilapidated trowsers, straightened himself to the 
extent of his limited stature, and replied: ‘ This is our regiment !’ 

‘And from the cloud of dust along the line, there came to mé a sound, as of many 
voices, exclaiming, ‘Bully!’ And I subsided.’ 


‘ Our regiment.’ Should think you might. Captain of ours, when shall 
Kxick shake you by the hand, and say welcome! for verily we want to do it 
badly. - - - A PumapeLpnra correspondent of ours ‘norates’ the follow- 
ing, ‘which’ is a fact: 


‘Ope Dobe Pursues the Griffin.’ 


‘In a late battle, a battery of Grirrin guns, made by Friend Reeves, of Philadel- 
phia, did deadly execution among the rebels. A newspaper correspondent, seeing 
‘P. I. Co., (Phoenix Iron Company,) marked on their carriages, at once reported that 
they were Parrott guns, extolling their excellence above all others. 

‘A friend explained to him by letter that they were not Parrott’s. ‘By Grorce !’ 
answered the correspondent, ‘they talked like them any way!’ adding, ‘If you say 
they are Grirrin’s, they must be so; only all I know is, they were a big Drag-on 
Secesh !’’ 


‘And further this deponent sayeth not.’ Not less military is the other story 
by the same : 

The CHrong Hind of Patience. 

‘Docror Z —— is regimental surgeon with the New-York —th. Complaining the 
other day that Secretary Sranron was doing all his possible to politically kill off 
McC e.iay, he was told by Lieutenant B to keep cool, and it would all come right, 
if he would only have patience. 

** Patients !’ said the Doctor with an oath; ‘I’ve got ’em! this cursed old Chick- 
andhominy swamp is giving me a hundred a day, and be ——to it!’’ 


This reminds one of the tablet erected to a great French physician, on 
which his grateful cured were represented as coming to him with thanks. 
‘There!’ said WiLkrnson, ‘you see Patients ona monument!’ - - - WE 
would inform ‘Nemo’ that we publish his lines under protest, for if Mother 
Goose ever had her poems,copy-righted, it is very evident she could make him 
suffer. Read, and think about it, thoughtfully. He certainly has a Capital 
way of writing: 


‘THERE was a man in Our Town, 
And He was wondrous wise; 
He jumped into a Pipe-Shop once, 
A Meerschaum met his eyes! 
But when He bought this cost-ly pipe, 
And found that He’d been sold; 
He made the Feller take it back, 
And Give Him back the gold.’ 


Which — he did — properly. - - - Tere! that will do for this month. 
The rest is resting in our drawer, whence it will be drawn for our next. With 


many thanks to kind correspondents, and with a prayer for patience from the 
Unanswered, we say good-by for a month. 





